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THE Rev. C. H. Molineaux, rector of 
Staveley, Derbyshire, has just made an in- 
teresting discovery relative to a predecessor 
in that benefice. It is the sporting journal 
or register, compiled by Rev. Francis Gis- 
borne, of game and various other rare birds 
shot in that neighbourhood. The register 
begins in 1761, and is continued for twenty 
years. It is of much value to the ornitholo- 
gist, as it shows how a single century has 
brought about the migration and disappear- 
ance of many varieties of birds from the 
country. Introduced in the register, here 
and there, are facts relative to natural history. 
The register begins before the regulations as 
to the close time now in force, partridges 
being shot in the middle of August. An 
annotated copy of this register will be issued 
in the next volume of the journal of the 
Derbyshire Archzeological and Natural History 
Society. 


e & 
On the evening of Friday, March 6, 1891, 


at the rectory, Leigh Delamere, died, 
at the advanced age of eighty-five, John 
Edward Jackson, F.S.A., Rector of Leigh 
Delamere and Norton, Wilts, and Hon. 
Canon of Bristol. As founder of the Wilt- 
shire Archzological and Natural History 
Society in 1853, when he became one of 
its first secretaries and the editor of the 
Wiltshire Archeological Magazine, and as 
the most constant and valued contributor 
to the pages of that magazine for the last 
thirty-seven years, his death leaves a gap 
which no one now living is capable of filling. 
VOL, XXIII, 


Though not a Wiltshireman by birth—for he 
was born at Doncaster in 1805, and only 
settled in Wiltshire in 1845, when he was 
presented to the rectory of Leigh Delamere 
after holding the curacy of Farleigh Hunger- 
ford from his ordination in 1839—yet from 
that moment he identified himself so com- 
pletely with the history of the county in 
which his lot was cast, and set to work so 
methodically to collect materials bearing upon 
that history, that he soon became the recog- 
nised authority on all matters of genealogical 
or topographical interest, more especially in 
the northern part of the county. His 
principal published work was his annotations 
to Aubrey’s Zopographical Collections, the 
annotations in this very much exceeding 
both in bulk and value the text upon which 
they were hung. This book is indeed a 
mine of wealth; but his numerous papers 
and monographs contributed year after year 
to the pages of the Wiltshire magazine were 
each and all often singularly valuable, and 
for thirty-seven years his papers read at the 
annual meetings of the Society were looked 
forward to as one of the principal treats of 
the meeting. For in addition to his numerous 
stores of antiquarian learning, he possessed 
the rare gift of presenting the matured fruits 
of that learning in such a form that pro- 
fessed antiquaries and the general public 
alike were charmed with the result. There 
was a quaint and never-failing humour about 
him that prevented anything that he said or 
wrote from being dry, for the dryest of subjects 
became enlivened when he took them in 
hand. His Wiltshire collections and papers, 
arranged with that methodical accuracy which 
characterized everything he did—many of 
which he had never had time to work up 
or give to the world—have, since his death, 
by the generosity of his executor, Mr. J. H. 
Jackson, been given to the Devizes Museum 
of the Wilts Archeological Society, but the 
brain which knew so well how to use these 
materials to the best advantage is at rest. 
Wiltshire has had famous antiquaries in the 
past—Aubrey and Hoare, Britton and Philips 
—but none have done better work ; none, 
perhaps, have done work at once so thorough, 
so extensive, and so valuable as the kind- 
hearted, quaint, and genial friend of all who 


knew him—John Edward Jackson. 
Q 
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Last month some workmen, in digging the 
foundations for a new house in the meadow 
in rear of the depdt, Southover, Lewes, found, 
some 18 inches under the turf, four skeletons, 
irregularly disposed, the bones of one indi- 
cating a person of very tall stature. Near 
one of the skeletons, lying on its side, and 
between the head and arm, a small urn or 
cup was discovered, about 5 inches high and 
4 inches in diameter, hand-made, black in 
colour, devoid of ornamentation, and without 
rim, the edge being simply smoothed. The 
men at first supposed it to be a cocoanut 
shell, which it resembles, with the exception 
that the bottom is very slightly flattened, 
sufficient to make it stand upright. An iron 
spear-head, about 14 inches long from point 
to end of socket, and in excellent preserva- 
tion, was also found at the same spot. On 
comparing them with engravings of Anglo- 
Saxon relics of a like character portrayed 
in Rev. B. Faussett’s Znventorium Sepulchrale, 
they appear, from their close resemblance, to 
be of that period. 


e 
On Good Friday night a fire occurred at 
the ancient parish church of St. Mary at 
Bishopston, near Swindon, resulting in the 
destruction of the interior of the tower and 
a portion of the roof. The fire originated in 
the flue of the new heating apparatus under 
the tower, with the result that several of the 
bells were melted. An old clock, with an 
inscription of 240 years ago, was, it is feared, 
destroyed. Fortunately the register and 
parish documents were not kept in the 
church, and some of the fittings and mural 
tablets were safely removed. ‘The village of 
Bishopston is so called from its having been 
part of the possessions, first of all of the 
ancient see of Ramsbury, and afterwards of 
the see of Sarum. Aubrey, the Wiltshire 
antiquary, mentions that in the church there 
had been some very fine painted glass, “but 
all broken by the soldiers in the late civil 
warres ; one window only, viz., that in the 
east end of the north aisle, escaping the fury 
of the puritanical zealots.” In this window, 
he says, there were, when he visited the 
church, “three women saints, each standing 
in a niche of curious architecture.” He also 
describes a device in stained glass in the east 
window of the south aisle. This last re- 


mained in the window before the recent fire, 
but the three figures which he saw in the 
north aisle have long since perished. Aubrey 
also gives a description of the monuments in 
the church, one of which, to Edith, wife of 
Christopher Willoughby, has a very odd in- 
scription. The church was remarkable for 
its fine peal of bells, also for a beautiful 
Norman door on the north side of the 
chancel, and a rich battlement on the nave, 
which is figured in many architectural works. 
The church was “ restored ” about three years 
since, when, probably, through the want of a 
little common prudence and forethought in 
seeing that the flues of the heating apparatus 
were not too near the woodwork, this interest- 
ing building has been sacrificed. The modern 
fashionable architect is, alas, often anything 
but practical in details. It would be highly 
instructive to obtain a return of our old 
churches burnt down, or partly destroyed by 
modern flues, with the names of the archi- 
tects appended. 


A pair of doors belonging to one of the old 
city gates of Norwich have just been dis- 
covered and rescued from destruction. They 
have been lodged in the museum of the old 
Norman castle. The knowledge of their 
existence first came to the ears of Mr. Vin- 
cent, secretary of the Society for preserving 
Memorials of the Dead. The last of the 
city gates of Norwich was demolished in 
1808. 


te 
Death has laid its hand on a church 
architect of some repute and originality, 
Mr. John D. Sedding. His best known 
churches in London are those of the Holy 
Redeemer, Clerkenwell, and Holy Trinity, 
Sloane Street. He was no mean antiquary, 
and, where old work passed through his 
hands, was for the most part scrupulously 
careful. Mr. Sedding was an earnest High 
Churchman, and was for some years church- 
warden of St. Alban’s, Holborn, He took a 


kindly interest in the new series of the 
Antiquary, and contributed several “ Notes 
of the Month” in the last two volumes. 
Mr. Sedding was an excellent descriptive 
guide to churches, and was willingly generous 
in the time he thus expended. So recently 
as March 21, the members of the St. Paul’s 
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Ecclesiological Society visited Holy Trinity, 
Chelsea, under his guidance. 


te 
An interesting fifth-century tombstone has 
been recently found in the course of excava- 
tions on the site of the priory and cathedral 
church of Galloway, at Whithom, in North 
Britain. It bears an inscription, which is 
thus read by Professor Hiibner of Berlin 
with every probability of its being the correct 
rendering : 
TE DOMINV[M] 
LAVDAMVS 
LATINVS 
ANNORVM 
XXXV ET 
FILIA SVA 
ANNI V 
pe ie a 
FECERV([N |T 
IN OPVS 
BARROVA 
DI 


which may be Englished : 


“We praise thee, O Lord. Latinus, aged 
35 years, and his daughter, aged 5 years, 
made their resting-place in the work [or 
burial-place] of Barrovadus.” 


A fragment of a stone cross, with interlacings 
upon it, has been discovered by. Mr. H. W. 
Young, of Kincorth, in the course of excava- 
tions in the old churchyard at Burghead, N.B. 


ke 
In the first week of April, writes a valued 
Newcastle correspondent, there was lying on 
the table of a second-hand bookseller in 
Newcastle, presumably for sale, a volume of 
churchwardens’ accounts of the parish of 
Boldon of the early part of last century. 
This must have been abstracted in recent 
years, as it was in the hands of the parish 
officials not long ago. The fact of the 
volume being for sale having reached the 
ears of Canon Baily of South Shields, he, as 
rural dean of the district which includes the 
parish of Boldon, at once gave formal notice 
to the bookseller that the volume was the 
property of the rector and churchwardens of 
Boldon. When will booksellers and others 
be taught not to buy and sell parish books— 
either registers or churchwardens’ accounts— 


which cannot by any chance become private 
property? especially after a well-known 
London second-hand bookseller was ordered 
by a court of law to restore a parish register 
which he had in his possession by purchase. 


It is right that record should here be made 
of the conviction at the Central Criminal 
Court, on March 10, of “a gentleman of 
independent means,” for having maliciously 
damaged one of the Harleian MSS. at the 
British Museum. In order to cook a pedigree 
for a Mr. Leete who was searching into his 
ancestry, this gentleman interpolated five 
fictitious additions to the manuscript records 
of the family of Avenell. For this offence 
the forger is suffering two months’ imprison- 
ment. Mr. W. A. S. Glanville Richards is 
undergoing this punishment for damaging 
valuable property, but if all the inventors 
of links in pedigrees were to be incarcerated, 
our criminal roll would be materially in- 
creased. So long, however, as fools exist 
who are willing to pay fancy prices for fancy 
genealogies, so long will they find those who 
are ready to answer to their folly. 


On the occasion of the last visit of the Royal 
Archeological Institute to Edinburgh, in 
1856, an exceptionally interesting loan 
museum of antiquities, works of art, and 
historical relics was brought together, and 
the catalogue subsequently published under 
the editorship of the late Mr. Albert Ways 
In view of the Institute re-visiting Edinburgh 
this autumn, it has been decided to add to 
the normal antiquarian attractions of the 
city, by bringing together an exhibition illus- 
trative of heraldry in its various aspects. 
This will be the first exclusively heraldic ex- 
hibition that has been held in this country. 
The exhibition will be divided into two 
sections : (1) An Historical Section, dealing 
generally with objects of heraldic interest ; 
and (2) A Decorative Section, illustrative of 
heraldic painting and delineation asa branchof 
the fine arts, which will include examples and 
reproductions of English and foreign as well 
as Scottish armorials. Mr. A. Ross, F.S.A. 
Scot., Marchmont Herald, has undertaken 
the secretaryship of the former section, 
which will appeal mainly to the historical 
and genealogical student. ‘The latter section, 
02 
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which it is hoped will be of interest to decora- 
tive and other artists, will be under the more 
immediate direction of Dr. R. Renaud 
Anderson, F.S.A. Scot., architect, and Mr. 
J. M. Gray, F.S.A. Scot., Curator Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery. 


The preliminary list of patrons, committee, 
and subscribers to this interesting exhibition 
seems already to ensure success, but as the 
extent and value of the exhibition will 
depend entirely upon the response made by 
the public, we have great pleasure in repro- 
ducing from their circular the following list 
of heraldic examples that will be welcomed 
by the committee: (1) Armorials and other 
heraldic MSS. (2) Missals and other illu- 
minated MSS., with heraldic ornamentation. 
(3) Charters and other deeds, with heraldic 
ornamentation, or having seals attached. 
(4) Patents of arms, British and foreign, 
especially any date previous to 1700. (5) 
Armour, weapons, banners and hatchments ; 
heraldic embroidery ; tabards, robes, and 
other examples of heraldic costume and 
insignia. (6) Medals bearing arms; heraldic 
glass, and other fictile objects. (7) Early 
heraldic signet rings, especially any showing 
the tinctures in enamel, and impressions 
from signets. (8) Heraldic bookbindings, 
British and foreign, particularly those identi- 
fied with historic personages. (9) Heraldic 
ex libris plates, and impressions from them, 
especially any previous to 1700. (10) Photo- 
graphs, engravings, and other reproductions 
of processions, portraits of heralds, armorial 
bearings in stone, wood, etc., and of any 
other objects of heraldic interest. Mr. J. 
Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms, is the 
chairman of the committee ; communications 
should be directed to the Lyon Office, Edin- 
burgh. 


When reviewing Dr. Munro’s fine work on 
the “ Lake-Dwellings of Europe ” in the first 
number of our present volume, attention was 
briefly directed to the illustrations and ac- 
count of the remarkable wooden objects 
found in the peat at Laibach, the capital 
of Carniola. With these were compared 


somewhat similar contrivances disinterred 
from bogs of North Germany and Ireland, 
the supposition being that they were beaver- 
traps. 


Just as the final proofs were passing 


through the press, Dr. Luigi Meschinelli, of 
Naples, communicated to the author an illus- 
trated account of three of these objects found 
on the site of a well-known lake-dwelling in the 
neighbourhood of Vicenza. Dr. Meschinelli 
has now produced a memoir (Su alcunt 
strumenti di legno provenienti da varie 
abitaztoni lacustri dit Europa), in which he 
reproduces all the facts and illustrations of 
these perplexing machines. He then criticises 
and rejects all the previous theories and ex- 
planations suggested as to their function, as 
inapplicable at least to those of Vicenza, and 
comes to the conclusion that if the latter 
were traps at all they were used for catching 
water-fowl, which, in prehistoric times, he 
considered, would have been very abundant 
in the vicinity of Lake Fimon. 


Within a few days of the publication of Dr. 
Munro’s volume, his attention was drawn by 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen to a similar object 
found in Wales, in the parish of Caio, in 
1875, and described and illustrated in the 
tenth volume of the Arvchaologia Cambrensis. 
All the Welsh authorities, including Professor 
Westwood, pronounced it to be a musical 
instrument. But in a subsequent number, 
after seeing the Irish example, that opinion 
was withdrawn, and it was decided that it 
was a machine for making peat bricks. 
There are, then, now ten of these wooden 
implements or machines, all made of oak, 
and so ingeniously constructed as to be un- 
doubtedly intended for some specific and 
common purpose. That they have been 
found in such widely-separated districts as 
Ireland, Wales, North Germany, Laibach, 
and Italy adds much interest to this archzo- 
logical puzzle. Dr. Munro has made a further 
communication to the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, reviewing the matter up to date, 
and concluding that it is most probable that 
these wooden objects are beaver-traps. Could 
not the difficulty be brought to a practical 
test ? Let some cunning artificer construct 
some models of the machine after a careful 
comparison of all the specimens. Probably 
no Welshman will then desire to attempt to 
make sweet music on the once imagined 
progenitor of the national harp. Nor is it 
likely that Irish archeologists will desire, by 
its aid, to make peat bricks, But the rivalry 
would lie between Dr. Meschinelli as a fowler 
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of wild birds on the surface of the water, 
and Dr. Munro as a snarer of beavers at the 
lake bottom. Seriously, we suggest to Dr. 
Munro making the experiment with the 
beavers of Canada. 


os oe 

On April 9, Mr. G, Cavendish Bentinck, M.P., 
died somewhat suddenly at Branksea Castle, 
at the age of seventy. Although not a pro- 
nounced antiquary, his generally-lamented 
decease claims a brief notice in these 
columns; for Mr. Bentinck had a keen and 
cultivated appreciation of the fine arts of 
the past, with a usually notable desire for 
the preservation of its memorials. His keen 
and caustic, yet withal humorous, criticism 
of art and architecture led him sometimes 
into blunders ; but he was a most stringent 
castigator of fashionable architects and 
veneering restorers. More than one Com- 
missioner of Works has been held in whole- 
some check through dread of Mr. Bentinck’s 
uncompromising tongue. Privately, however, 
he could be genial and friendly with those 
whom he most pungently lashed. The last 
time we spoke with him was in the lobby of 
the House in the Jubilee year, when he was 
joking with Mr. Bradlaugh about the latter’s 
interest in the varnishing of the old corona- 
tion chair—an incident that we referred to 
in our March issue. Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck was one of the trustees of the British 
Museum. 


¢ + 
Although we are quite ready to admit that 
there are now a few good antiquaries, and 
men of cultivated taste as to the arts of the 
past, who are not members of the Society 
of Antiquaries, of whom the late Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck was an example, still 
the fellowship of that society usually denotes 
a more or less keen appreciation of archzo- 
logical science. It is, then, of some little 
interest to note those of England’s legislators 
who are thus distinguished. In the present 
House of Commons, the following sixteen 
members are Fellows of the Society of Anti- 
quaries: W. A. Tyssen Amherst, H. J. 
Atkinson, T. W. Boord, Sir W. Crossman, 
C. I. Elton, C. J. Savile Foljambe, Sir 
R. Fowler, Theodore Fry, F. D. Hartland, 
H. H. Howorth, Sir E. A. H. Lechmere, 
Stanley Leighton, E. M. P. de Lisle, Sir 
John Lubbock, Lord Lymington, and Rt. 


Hon. E. Stanhope. ‘They comprise eleven 
Conservatives, two Liberals, and _ three 
Liberal Unionists—Mr. Elton is a member 
of the council, whilst Messrs. Foljambe and 
Howorth are not unfrequently seen at the 
society’s rooms. Several of the Scotch and 
Irish members are Fellows of the national 
antiquarian societies of their own country. 


Twenty-one of our legislators of the Upper 
House are also entitled to the use of the 
initials F.S.A.— Earl of Aberdeen, Lord 
Acton, Earl of Albemarle, Earl of Ashburn- 
ham, Marquis of Bath, Lord Colchester, 
Earl of Crawford, Lord Crewe, Lord Fitz- 
hardinge, Viscount Halifax, Lord Henniker, 
Lord Houghton, Bishop of Llandaff, Earl 
of Northesk, Bishop of Oxford, Earl Percy, 
Earl of Rosebery, Earl of Scarborough, Earl 
Stanhope, Lord de Tabley, and Earl of 
Yarborough. Earl Percy is one of the 
three vice-presidents of the society, and a 
good working antiquary all round. The late 
Earl Beauchamp was also a Fellow, and had 
an excellent knowledge of ecclesiastical anti- 
quities. 


With reference to our notice in March of 
the three remarkable Chaldean inscribed 
stones recently found in Knightrider Street, 
City, which were deciphered by Mr. Evetts, 
of the British Museum, we have received a 
courteous communication from Mr. S. F. 
Welle, of Milestone House, Denmark Hill. 
Mr. Welle tells us that he has also seven 
other inscribed stones in his collection, 
which were found at the same time and in 
the same place. They are each 124 inches 
square, and 3 inches thick. He also pos- 
sesses some of the Dutch tiles that were 
found with these most noteworthy stones, 
and which gave the clue to the probable way 
whereby the latter reached our shores from 
the distant East. 


There is no small stir being made just now 
with regard to the old church fabrics of 
Derbyshire. The fine old church of St. 
Chad’s, Longford, was refitted and grievously 
maltreated about 1830, when the carved 
screens or parcloses at the east end of the 
north and south aisles were pulled down, 
and the altar-tombs that they sheltered 
broken up, the recumbent effigies being 
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placed upright against the walls under the 
tower. In 1843 the church was again re- 
seated, when most of the old effigies were 
dotted about on the floor of the chancel in 
the most inconvenient places. Further 
alterations and more suitable sittings are 
now again in contemplation. Having seen 
the ground-plans, we regret to notice that it 
is proposed to build vestries and an organ- 
chamber on the north of the chancel, thus 
destroying two of the three good Decorated 
windows on that side. If, however, these 
adjuncts are necessary, and must be made 
structurally, there is apparently no other 
suitable place. Though it is sad to have to 
move again the fine series of effigies of the 
old Longford family, their present position 
is so destructive of decency of worship that 
it seems hard to cavil at yet another shifting. 
It is proposed to replace them at the east end 
of the south aisle. It would be well to 
encompass them once again with a screen 
or parclose. These effigies include a Sir 
Nicholas Longford, who died in the reign 
of Edward III., and also his son and his 
grandson of the same name. There are 
also effigies of the last Sir Nicholas Long- 
ford, who died in 1610, and of his third wife. 


The ugliest and most unsuitable building 
used as a church in all Derbyshire is that of 
St. Luke’s, Heage. It used to be a chapelry 
of the wide parish of Duffield, and was a 
modest little building 46 feet 10 inches by 
17 feet 5 inches. But in 1836 it was greatly 
enlarged by pulling out the west wall and 
adding thereto a great barn-like structure at 
right angles to the old building, making a 
reversed letter |. The pulpit is placed at 
the west end, and the whole arrangements 
are deplorable. It is therefore a pleasure 
to learn that such a building as this is pass- 
ing through a “restorer’s” hands, and the 
plans seem good, so far as it is possible to make 
anything of such a building. Every effort 
should be made to retain the walls of the old 
chapel, now a quasi-chancel, though they have 
long ago lost any specially interesting feature. 


The church of St. Werburgh, Spondon, 
which, although much spoilt and mutilated 
at different times, retains some noble four- 
teenth-century characteristics, has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. John Oldrid 


Scott. We have seen his report and pro- 
posals, with most of which we are in accord. 
But it will be a grievous thing to destroy 
the effective north side of the chancel, which 
looks so well from the village, by erecting a 
modern vestry and organ-chamber. To do 
this it will also be necessary to cut right 
through the recess for a founder’s tomb. This 
part of the scheme should most assuredly be 
abandoned. There is no necessity for it. 
The large chancel could easily accommodate 
a sufficiently powerful and properly-arranged 
organ, the case of which might be made a 
distinct improvement to the church; whilst 
vestry-room could be found in the compara- 
tively modern north aisle of the nave, which 
it is proposed to widen. 


It is pleasant to be able to record that ac- 
cording to the last plans of the alterations of 
the chancel of the church of Chapel-en-le- 
Frith (the projected destruction of which 
we so stoutly opposed at the beginning 
of last year) provision is made for pre- 
serving its older features. The new plans, 
which we have seen, proposed rather too 
large and unsuitable a window on the north 
side; but that is now being modified. 
Another church of the Peak district is also 
soon expected to be under treatment, St. 
Edmund’s, Castleton, but no information 
further than a newspaper paragraph has yet 
reached us. 


In a recent number (March 11) of our con- 
temporary, the Daily Graphic, illustrations 
were given of “A Water Wizard at Work” 
with the aid of the divining-rod. The in- 
cidents depicted represented search for 
water at Barrowby, near Grantham, which 
was undertaken by order of the Grantham 
Union Sanitary Authority, owing to the con- 
tamination of the wells. It was stated that 
the wizard was Mr. John Mullins, of Chippen- 
ham, that the chairman and several members 
of the committee accompanied the discoverer, 
and that the method of using the divining- 
rod was to pace the ground in a given 
direction, grasping tightly with both hands 
the ends of a forked hazel twig. Scarcely 
crediting that in 1891 a Sanitary Authority 
would venture to invoke the aid of a diviner 
we. wrote to the clerk and found that the 
account was correct. On putting ourselves 
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into communication with Mr. Mullins, we 
received a courteous reply, wherein he claims 
to make his discoveries in a miraculous 
fashion, asserting that the “forked twig is 
agitated, and turns over when the spring is 
found, and the force of it often breaks thetwig.” 


Mr. Mullins obligingly forwarded a twelve- 
page pamphlet of testimonials, entitled Zhe 
Divining-Rod and its Results in Discovery of 
Springs, by J. Mullins, Water-Finder. The 
title page assures us that he is “under the 
patronage of her Majesty’s Government”; 
the testimonials include letters commenda- 
tory from the Earl of Jersey, Hon. M. E. G. 
Finch Hatton, M.P., and Sir W. E. Welby 
Gregory, M.P., and he asserts that his thirty 
years’ practice has given him “‘by far the 
greatest experience of any diviner of the 
nineteenth century.” That Mr. Mullins 
possesses undoubted talents in judging 
where water is likely to be found, we do 
not in the least doubt, especially in the 
face of these printed testimonials ; but that 
he should himself associate these powers 
with a forked twig is childish folly, and that 
well-educated men and responsible officials 
should back him up in “divining” theories 
is simply deplorable. We venture to assert 
that Mr. Mullins would be just as successful 
in his water-finding if he strolled about with 
his hands in his pockets. The divining-rod, 
for use in detecting criminals, stolen goods, 
hidden treasure, and water is a well-known, 
and at one time widely-spread, superstition. 
There is a popular account of it in the first 
series of Mr. Baring Gould’s Myths of the 
Middle Ages, chiefly taken from a rare old 
French folio Superstitions Anciennes et 
Modernes. Whenever practically tested, 
the nullity of the powers of the divining- 
rod has been signally proved. Though 
interesting to folk-lorists, and curious as a 
survival of darker times, the question of the 
exercise of the trade of a dviner has also a 
dry and legal aspect. For our own part, we 
have little doubt that it comes under the 
statute 9 George II., cap. 5, and is a mis- 
demeanour subject to the penalty of a year’s 
imprisonment. 


) 
On Exmoor, faith in the occult powers of 
a V-shaped twig of hazel used to be quite 
common up to a recent date. An old 





woman who was in the habit of “hurting ” 
—that is, picking the whortleberries or bil- 
berries—carried with her a twig that she 
might ensure lighting on the earliest and 
ripest. When we used to follow the Devon 
and Somerset Staghounds thirty years ago, the 
boldest and best-known rider always carried 
a small forked twig of hazel in his breeches 
pocket as a sure preventative against galling. 
The late Sir Thomas Acland’s head game- 
keeper was similarly equipped for luck in 
black-game shooting. But, then, the use of 
these bits of wood was not under the patron- 
age of her Majesty's Government, and they 
had not earls and baronets to testify to their 
efficacy. 


Winchester above and below ground abounds 
inrelics of herrich history, ranging from Roman 
to Tudor times. Mr. Gudgeon has for some 
months been carrying out excavations and 
reconstructions in and near his premises on 
the Penthouse and Square—a site in the centre 
of the old city where stood the Conqueror’s 
palace, and, doubtless, Roman buildings at 
a lower level. The spade and mattock have 
uncovered various fragments of Roman 
pottery, foundations of the palace, as well 
as a massive fragment of wall under the 
pavement of the Penthouse, part of the 
Conqueror’s buildings. This is to be dug 
round and down to the base, so as to ascer- 
tain if it rests on Roman work, for the pave- 
ments of Roman Winchester are at least 
12 feet below the present level of the street. 
The Penthouse, a picturesque excrescence 
chiefly of Tudor work, but existing centuries 
ago under the designation of the Pentice 
and the King’s Draperie, includes a couple 
of houses long since altered to suit com- 
mercial exigencies. In this building, during 
the course of “improvement,” two fine 
Tudor chimney- pieces have been found 
behind brick and wood work, and one is 
interesting inasmuch as, in the spandrels of 
the arch were two shields, one charged with 
the comb or badge of the clothiers or wool- 
staplers, on the centre of which are the 
letter R or N, whilst the other had a trades- 
men’s or guild mark, perhaps of the once 
resident owner. 


e ¢ 
Death has, alas! taken away yet another of 
our contributors. The Rev. Samuel Savage 
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Lewis, F.S.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, who passed away 
suddenly on April 7, had been for many 
years well known in the University as an 
industrious and able antiquary. He has 
for some time been Honorary Secretary of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and it 
is undoubtedly due to his great energy that 
this local society has during the past few years 
so largely increased its membership and ex- 
tended its operations. It was always through 
him that we received the accounts of the 
society’s work that have appeared from time 
to time in these pages. Mr. Lewis was an 
eminent numismatist ; only last month he most 
courteously answered several queries of ours 
relative to some recently-discovered Oriental 
coins. He had a valuable collection of 
antique gems and seals. Each of his last 
three letters to us were sealed with a differ- 
ent subject, and the legend written out clear 
with his own pen on the envelope round 
the impressioh. 


A further find of urns, spear-heads, etc., has 
just (April 16) been made on the Midland 
Railway system near Saxby. They have 
been submitted to the Rev. Dr. Cox, who 
will probably before long exhibit and describe 
these traces of an Anglo-Saxon cemetery to 
the Society of Antiquaries. 





Motes of the Wonth (foreign). 


—<>—__ 


NEAR the ruins of an ancient church dedi- 
cated to St. Mark, where a portion of the 
Forum of the ancient city of Luni was dis- 
interred last September, ten bases of statues, 
with dedicatory inscriptions to the Emperors, 
have been found zx situ. Some of these 
pedestals had been formerly used for statues 
erected to different persons who held office 
in the Colonia. Comprising other fragments 
found at the same time, altogether twenty- 
five new titles have thus been discovered, 
which add a rich contribution to the already 
important series of Juscriptiones Lunenses. 
The imperial dedications belong to Magnia 
Urbica, to Diocletian, to Galerius, and to 
Maxentius. 


In making a railway between Orte and 
Chiusi, at S. Egidio, a portion of the com- 
mune of Orvieto, some tombs have been 
discovered belonging to the period between 
the third and second centuries B.c. 

* * * 
At Rome the remains of a large monument 
with steps of marble have been found in 
making the foundations of the Palazzo Nic- 
colini in the Via Cavour. Other remains of 
ancient buildings have come to light between 
the Via Venti Settembre and the Via della 
Consulta, in making the New Royal Gardens. 

* * ok 
At Pompeii excavations are proceeding in 
the fifth region, fifth zwsu/a, in the Via 
Nolana. The remainder of the statue of a 
woman discovered in the preceding month 
has now been brought to light. 


At S. Maria di Falleri, near Civita Castellana, 
in the place where once stood the ancient 
capital of the Falerii, afterwards destroyed, 
and then occupied by the Colonia Junonia 
Faliscorum, Signor Sebastianini has dis- 
covered on his property three tombs, all 
of the period between the third and second 
centuries B.c. Some common terra -cottas 
in the Etrusco-Campanian style have been 
found there, together with some roofing tiles, 
with Latin and Faliscan inscriptions, which 
have been transcribed by Signor Gamurrini. 
The excavations at this place are so im- 
portant that a special exception has been 
made for them alone in the recent decree of 
the new ministry, ordering the suspension of 
all Government excavations, owing to the 
deficit in the Italian budget. 


* * * 
Commendatore Fiorelli will have to retire 
from his post of Director-General of Excava- 
tions, which office will be abolished, or rather 
added as a special department to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. His retirement happily 
coincides with his period of superannuation 
shortly due. 


* x * 
Professor Lanciani has recently discovered a 
portion of the walls constructed by Sylla for 
the defence of Ariccia, a village of the Alban 
hills on the Via Appia. The strip visible is 
more than half a kilométre long, and has 
an average height of 34 métres. The wall 
is independent of those belonging to the 
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acropolis, and offers, as regards construction, 
important points of contrast with the walls of 
other Latin cities. 


*« xx * 
A portion of the ancient Via Labicana has 
been disinterred in the works of the new 
railway from Rome to Segni, on the spot set 
apart for the new station of Colonna and 
Monte Porzio Catone. 

oe * * 
To the National Museum at Naples has now 
been added a fragment of thin bronze, found 
in the province of Reggio in Calabria, bearing 
traces of a small archaic inscription in the 
Achean alphabet, the letters and contents 
being similar to the well-known bronze of 
Petilia, which is one of the most ancient 
Greek inscriptions of Italy. 


cs * * 
Dr. Orsi’s excavations in the ancient necro- 
polis of Megara Hyblea, in Sicily, have 
already resulted in a rich find of antiquities, 
which are of considerable importance for the 
study of ancient art and of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion in the island. Numerous gold and silver 
objects have been discovered in the tombs, 
and some bronze brooches like those found 
in the cemeteries of the Peninsula, dating 
from the first age of iron, and unlike those of 
the Greek tombs hitherto found. Refoussé 
ornamented gold work, like the Olympian, 
was also found in a few instances. The 
zealous explorer, who has thus enriched the 
museum at Syracuse, of which he is director, 
has also been able to trace out some huge 
remains of the quay of the ancient harbour 
beneath the level of the sea. The construc- 
tion is in limestone, and over five métres 
thick. Still more important results are now 
expected. The city was founded by Dorians 
from Greece, B.c. 728. 
* *x * 

The learned in Athens are much occupied 
with the Aristotelian Constitution of Athens, 
and besides topographical hints which they 
derive therefrom—for instance, for the col- 
location of the real Temple of Theseus on 
the north-west side of the Acropolis—are busy 
in preparing a critical edition for their own 
use, which will be edited by Signor Achilles 
Agathonikos, jurisconsult and member of the 
Higher Tribunal (Areopagos) of Athens. 


In the works of excavation now being made 
at Athens, in order to remove the railway 
station of the Pirzeus line, an ancient tomb 
has been discovered within which were found 
a mirror, some vases, and a marble stele, all 
of a rather late period. 
oe a ‘* 
The Greek ephoros, Signor Stais, has published 
in the De/tion of Athens his final report on 
the excavations of the ¢wmu/us of Marathon, 
which took place last year. The arche- 
ological deposits consist of vases in terra- 
cotta, mostly in pieces, in all thirty /ekythot. 
These belong to the Attic fictile art, anterior 
to the Persian Wars, and they resemble those 
which are generally found in the Attic tombs 
of that period, as well as those found at 
Eretria in Eubcea, in the researches made 
by the Archeological Society. The greater 
part bear representations of war chariots; 
some, however, have figures of warriors on 
horseback, or of op/itaz on foot. The most 
interesting particular, however, is a large 
vase in form of a 4a/ge, with two handles, 
0°32 métre in height. This peculiar object, 
extraneous to Attic art, is believed to be of 
foreign origin, and may be possibly booty 
taken by the Athenians from the Persians. 
It is of reddish colour with black bands 
around the middle, and remnants of decora- 
tion in the style of Mycenz. It was full of 
burnt bones, and was found in the centre of 
the ¢wmulus, whence it is supposed that it 
may have contained the bones of one of the 
Athenian generals, as Callimachos or Stesilaos. 
The rest of the heroes were burnt in a 
common pile, made on the level of inter- 
ment, with trunks of trees, the charred 
remains of which have been found on the 
sand. 
2K aK “6 

Recent additions to the Central Museum 
of Athens comprise, besides the vases from 
Eretria just mentioned, the sarcophagus found 
at Patras sculptured with the hunt of the 
Caledonian boar ; the statues found at Rham- 
nus, with their inscribed pedestals ; antiquities 
found at the Athenian Olympeum, amongst 
which is a head of a Menas crowned with 
ivy, of good style, and a statuette of the 
three-headed Hecate, with traces of red 
colour ; a bronze statuette of Aphrodite, dis- 
covered on the east side of the Acropolis, 
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and representing the goddess nude in the act 
of throwing a sandal with her left hand at 
an invisible Eros; and the products of the 
French excavations at Thespiz, consisting of 
fragments of a sarcophagus representing the 
labours of Hercules. 


* * * 

In one of the coal-stores of the Palace of 
Justice at Seville there has recently been 
discovered an important specimen of old 
pottery, a picture formed of splendid poly- 
chrome tiles on a yellow ground. Dating 
from the time of Philip IL., this picture bears 
an escutcheon of the arms of Spain, with a 
beautiful design in renaissance style of foliage 
and flowers. It has been surmised that this 
interesting work formerly ornamented the 
grand staircase of the Palace of Justice. 


SSF 


Discovery of an FJonic Cemple 
at Locti. 


By Dr. F. HALBHERR. 
—<>>_ 


TAN 1879, the French archeologist, 
the late Francois Lenormant, and 
still more recently Professor Peter- 
sen, director of the German 
Archeological Institute at Rome, drew the 
attention of the Italian Government to some 
Grecian ruins at Gerace Marina in Lower 
Italy. It has now been found that an 
ancient temple stood on a raised platform 
a few yards above the level of the sea, at the 
distance of about half a kilométre from the 
shore, and Dr. Orsi, director of the excava- 
tions, was soon able to determine its cha- 
racter and size. Without being exactly 
orientated, the chief front looked over the 
vast expanse of the blue Ionian Sea, while 
the rear looked upon the smiling hills, on 
the slopes of which stood terraced the 
ancient city of Locri. At the very outset 
of the excavations, however, it was dis- 
covered that this temple was not the abori- 
ginal one, but had been built on the ruins 
of a primitive temple of still more ancient 
construction and date, of which the plan and 
part of the foundations have, during last year, 
now been brought to light. 





This original or archaic temple was orien” 
tated somewhat differently from the later 
structure, and had its front turned towards 
the entrance of the ancient harbour, with 
which, rather than with the city, it would 
seem to have been in relation. Too little 
of it, however, now remains to reveal its 
style. It was 35°30 métres long, by 17°30 
broad, and while originally it seems to have 
consisted only of a simple zemplum in antis, 
it received later on various modifications and 
enlargement by means of a simple eris- 
tylium on the long sides, and a double row 
of columns at the short ends. Some frag- 
ments of columns of white limestone, about 
0°70 métre in diameter, which may have 
belonged to it, were discovered during the 
course of the late excavations. Between the 
parastades or ante, however, Professor Peter- 
sen thinks that the columns were of wood. 
The interior consisted of a Aronaos and of a 
sekos, to which would seem to have been 
added as a first enlargement, before the con- 
struction of the peristylium, a small opistho- 
domos. Within the ce//, and upon the line 
of its axis, Dr. Orsi discovered two large 
square stones, which may have been the 
bases of the statue of the divinity, and of the 
altar dedicated to its service. One stone 
was in the centre, another at the far 
end. 

This primitive temple, which probably 
dates from the first colonization of Locri, 
viz., from about the middle of the seventh 
century B.C., whether it was burnt, as would 
appear from some traces of fire that are still 
visible, or whether it fell to ruins, owing to 
the bad foundation, was replaced about the 
end of the fifth century, or the beginning of 
the fourth century, B.c. by a new temple in 
the Ionic style, and of more imposing size 
and form. Judging from the remains now 
made bare, it would appear to have pos- 
sessed an ample cella of 7'90 by 19°75 
métres, within the interior the same two 
bases for the statue and altar as in the more 
ancient ce//a, a pronaos of 5'50 métres, an 
opisthodomos of 3°80 metres, and a large 
peristylium of 42 columns raised upon a 
stereobates, having a length of 43°70 métres, 
and about 18 métres in width. It was a 
regular hexastyle temple, and formed an 
edifice of the first order of its kind, being 
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larger than the temple of Phigalia, the 
temple of A‘gina, and even that of Minerva 
Polias in Athens. 

What revealed at first sight the character 
of the style was the fragment of an Ionic 
column observed by Professor Petersen on 
his first visit to Locri. But the present 
works were no sooner undertaken than they 
brought to light other fragments of columns, 
capitals, and ornaments belonging to the 
anthemion, both of the columns and of the 
parastades, thus giving an idea of the appear- 
ance the building must have presented from 
an architectural point of view. The temple 
was thus seen to bear a great resemblance in 
style and ornamentation especially with the 
eration of Samos, then with the temple of 
Apoilo in Naucratis (of Milesian origin), and 
in general with the more ancient Ionic style 
which prevailed in the cities of Asia Minor. 
The ornaments of the anthemia, consisting 
of palmettes and flowers of the /otus alternat- 
ing with one another, still retain traces of 
polychrome painting. The columns would 
seem more or less (the difference is owing to 
their belonging to the front or to the sides) 
to have had a diameter of about 1°08 or 102 
métres and had each twenty-four flutings. 
Their height may be calculated, together with 
the capitals, at about 9°50 métres. No trace 
of any architrave or of the frieze could be 
found, and thus it was impossible to make 
any reconstruction of the upper portion of 
the building—a study of some importance in 
the eyes of scholars, 

Many fragments of the large tiles of the 
roof, some of limestone, others of terra-cotta, 
were found at the same time, and had evi- 
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dently been fixed to the wooden rafters by 
means of iron nails, one of these latter 
having also been found. On some of these 


tiles were found the only traces of writing. 


that came to light during the excavations, 
but they consist simply of isolated Greek 
letters, of archaic form, which served as 
signs of enumeration for the convenience 


and direction of the workmen employed. 
The calypteres, which were placed over the 
joints to prevent the passage of water, were 
of terra-cotta. 

Two particulars of great interest were 
observed in the construction of this temple 
of Locri—one regards the unit of measure 
used by the architect of the temple, the 
other the singular way in which its founda- 
tions were laid. Dr. Doerpfeld, director of 
the German Archzological Institute at 
Athens, in the visit he paid during the 
progress of the excavations at the invitation 
of Professor Petersen, on calculating the 
respective distances of the pillars of the 
peristylium, found that the unit or standard 
of measurement used in the construction 
was a metric fraction equal to o*528, or only 
3 millimétres more than the Samian cubit, 
which, according to Herodotus, was equal to 
the royal cubit of Egypt. The above measure 
is repeated exactly nine times in the whole 
length, enters exactly nine times into the 
length of the zeron, eighteen times into the 
width of the ce//a, thirty-six times into that 
of the whole temple, and eighty-six times 
into its length. If to these results we add 
the observations of Professor Petersen on 
the intimate relations existing between Samos 
and Locri, and the other points of resem- 
blance between the Ionic temples of both 
these places, it would seem at least very pro- 
bable (in spite of the small and inexplicable 
difference between the two measures) that 
the more recent temple was really built 
according to the Samian cubit for standard. 
As regards the foundations, we may notice 
that in the temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
there is a pointed resemblance with the newly- 
discovered temple of Locri. At the bottom 
of all the trenches, where the foundations 
had to be laid, were here found thick layers 
of clay, which varied according to the greater 
or lesser weight of the superstructure they 
had to bear. The object of these beds of 
clay (which is of a very pure and solid 
nature) was evidently designed to give 
strength to the foundations, and to preserve 
them from the action of damp, and especi- 
ally from the infiltration of corrosive sea-salt. 
For the same reason, according to the testi- 
mony of Pliny, under the foundations of the 
famous Artemision of Ephesus, and by the 
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advice of the architect, the Samian Theo- 
doros, as the soil was naturally marshy, a 
stratum of beaten and compressed ashes 
was first laid, and on this a stratum of some 
other material specially designed for the pur- 
pose, as was verified in the excavations con- 
ducted at Ephesus by Mr. Wood. 

To the size and magnificence the temple 
at Locri would correspond the sculptured 
decorations of its fronts, of which accordingly 
some remarkable remains were found, although 
not in great number, immediately before the 
western facade. Here at a depth of a little 
over a foot from the surface, and about 4 feet 
distance from the second step of the temple, 
was found a splendid group of sculpture, 
which had evidently occupied a conspicuous 
position. It is of Parian marble, and repre- 
sents a strong horse in full course, supporting 
the fine figure of a beautiful naked youth, 
who seems to be slipping off its back, as 
though in the act of alighting on the ground. 





Both horse and horseman are held or poised, 
so to say, in the air by a bearded Triton, 
having the breast of a man and the tail of a 
dolphin or fish. The maximum height of 
this group (it can now be seen carefully put 
together in the National Museum at Naples) 
is 1°17 métres, and its length 1°40 métres. 
Of another group of statuary of about the 


same dimensions, which would seem to have 
formed in the decoration of the facade a 
pendant to the former, numerous fragments 
were disinterred in the course of the excava- 
tions. Inthe middle field between the two, 
or in the centre of the tympanum, there 
probably stood a single figure, representing 
the divinity to whom the temple was dedi- 
cated, which Professor Petersen suspects to 
have been no other than the headless and 
much mutilated statue of a woman, which 
was found on the spot before the Italian 
Government undertook the recent excava- 
tions, the result of which it has been our 
endeavour to describe. The whole scene 
would seem to be the representation of a 
myth intimately connected with the founda- 
tion of Italic Locri. In the war which the 
Epizephyrian Locrians waged against their 
neighbours, the citizens of Croton, the former 
sent to ask aid of Sparta. But the Spartans, 
instead of sending troops to their assistance, 
gave for answer to the envoys that they 
should seek help from Castor and Pollux. 
The envoys hereupon betook themselves to 
the temple, and offered sacrifices and prayers 
to the Dioscuri, begging them to accompany 
them on their journey homewards, and pre- 
paring for that purpose a kind of sacred 
place in the ship. When, therefore, the 
Locrians were engaged with the enemy, near 
the river Sagras, on a sudden the Dioscuri 
appeared at the head of their army, in the 
form of two youths of lofty stature, clothed 
in purple garments, and seated on snow-white 
chargers, and the battle ended in a splendid 
victory. In consequence of this miraculous 
apparition, two altars were erected in honour 
of the heavenly saviours of Locri. The two 
groups of statuary—the one fortunately whole, 
the other only in fragments—described above, 
would, according to both Professor Petersen 
and Dr. Orsi, represent the two Dioscuri, who, 
on reaching the end of their voyage across 
the sea, are on the point of alighting from 
horseback, when about to first set foot on 
Locrian ground. The sea passage is appro- 
priately represented by the introduction of 
the Triton, the monster of the deep, who is 
seen supporting in mid-air the galloping 
steed, in order to save both horse and rider 
from being submerged in the waves. As for 
the zechnique of the piece, it has parallels in 
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several known figures on vases and coins of 
both Magna Greecia and Sicily. 

These excavations, extending over the two 
working seasons of 1890, which have been so 
ably conducted by the Italian Inspector of 
Museums, II Cavaliere Dr. Orsi, have yielded 
neither coins nor inscriptions, so that we are 
ignorant to what Greek divinity the temple 
was really dedicated. But as ancient records 
speak of a very celebrated temple of Per- 
sephone at Locri in Magna Grecia, this 
circumstance, when taken together with the 
fact that we have here revealed to us the 
remains of a temple remarkable for its size 
and splendour, probably the largest the city 
possessed, would incline us to believe that 
the Locrian temple now discovered belonged 
to that important deity of the underworld, 
represented, as Professor Petersen thinks, by 
the female statue found on the spot some 
years ago. However, it must be admitted 
that literary records, so far as they are known 
to us, present some little difficulty, which 
militates against this decision. 

While a full account of the excavations of 
the Ionic temple at Locri is in course of 
preparation, Dr. Paolo Orsi has already given 
a preliminary account of his labours in the 
Government publication called Notizie degli 
Scavi, and Professor Petersen in the official 
Mittheilungen of the famous Bunsen Istituto 
Germanico at Rome. 


Mew Light on the Execution of 
Charles J. ftom Contemporary 
Sources. 
By W. G. THorpE, F.S.A. 

qj UIET antiquarian research receives 
a decided fillip, when, in a field 
worked for centuries, new and 
hitherto overlooked facts of the 
highest value unexpectedly come to light. 
Still more, when it turns out that those facts 
were published by an eye-witness, at the time, 
in a shape especially intended to attract atten- 


tion, and have almost ever since lain open to 
all comers in the British Museum Library. 






Blind, indeed, were the eyes, and deaf the 
ears, of those who turned over these two 
much-rubbed copies; and even more still 
of those who issued the photolithograph, 
published by Guggenheim, at Oxford, in 
1882, itself catalogued on the same page. 
The Bunyan Warrant lay hid beneath a 
mass of papers; but these were in the open 
day with thousands of keen-eyed scholars and 
students daily handling the catalogues. They 
even went the other way—such an authority 
as Mr. Palgrave, writing to the Zzmes last 
May 10, that “there was no help from any 
contemporary account.” 

For its subject was the Execution of 
Charles I., a question declared by Lord 
Beaconsfield to be endless. Only last May 
a controversy in the Zimes as to the position 
in which the King received the fatal stroke 
left the question in the editor’s opinion just 
where it found it. Yet this pamphlet decided 
it, and gave some new and touching details 
of the catastrophe into the bargain. 

It is 8vo, 16 pp., printed in red ink to 
resemble blood —its title, “ Zhe Bloody 
Court, or the Fatall Tribunall,’ printed for 
“G. Horton, and published by a Rural Pen 
for general satisfaction.” It dates itself toa 
nicety ; it speaks of the publication of the 
King’s Booke (Zikon Basilike); mentions 
the death of the Duke of Hamilton, March 9, 
1648-9, and concludes with a jubilant burst 
over the Declaration of Lilburne, Overton, 
Prince, and Walwin, against Cromwell, 
March 27, 1649, and their imprisonment in 
the Tower. His words are (last paragraph, 
p. 16)“ Cromwell zow calls them Divels.” It 
does not mention Lilburne’s famous libel, 
published the following June 18, nor his 
acquittal for high treason in October — 
matters for far greater exultation had he 
known them. Hence, the book must have 
been written some two months only after 
the fatal 30th of January. I am indebted to 
Mr. Rivington, F.S.A., for the fact that 
G. Horton was printing in London at that 
time. Who was the author is not so clear ; 
his name may conceal an anagram, but 
that he was an eye-witness throughout of the 
trial, where he stood “ neer” the King; the 
mournful procession across St. James’s Park ; 
the King’s sad parting with his two children 
—“ it would have drawn the tears out of a 
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rocke heart to have seen this parting ”—the 
awful moment when the King’s devotions, 
after receiving the Sacrament, were broken 
in upon, “as if to disturb him,” by the 
sudden message that “the houre-glass was 
turned, and he had but that one houre more 
to live,” of the calm dignity with which it 
was received, of the procession through the 
Banqueting House, of the composure with 
which the King (previously warned, it is true) 
viewed his own coffin and the mechanical 
appliances ready in case of the resistance 
which he at one time contemplated (confirm- 
ing the Venetian Ambassador’s statement 
quoted by Lord Carnarvon in the Zimes of 
May 12 last); and that he witnessed the 
closing scene from within the ring of soldiers 
which surrounded that fatal scaffold are 
points without doubt. Fatal scaffold, in- 
deed! first erected for a wrestling show, at 
the costly rejoicings for the marriage of the 
King’s daughter to the Prince of Orange, 
which continued in full swing during that 
week throughout which Strafford awaited 
death, vainly importuning the weak master, 
for whom he had sacrificed everything, to 
refuse his assent to the Bill of Attainder. 
History is but the record of retribution. 
That scaffold was to end the King’s own 
days; that marriage, which cost £200,000 
of our money, was to bring into life the 
destroyer of his dynasty. 

To bea little more precise in tracing our 
author. As he complains (p. 4, 1. 8) that the 
King had no servant of his own to attend 
him—he might have been one of the suite. 
He was a friend of the housekeeper at St. 
James’s ; he was a gentleman of good address, 
for shopkeepers were civil to him. He tells 
us (p. 6, paragraph 3) that as a result of 
a prophecy of “ Lilly the Sorcerer,” that if the 
head of the King’s staff fell off, his head 
would follow suit. Measures were taken to 
bring that little matter to come off. That he 
stood ‘“‘neer” the King and trembled with 
‘* feer” lest the soldiers should murder him in 
Westminster Hall; he saw the guard open 
“the bar where they put the King,” witnessed 
the soldiers blowing tobacco (“which he 
could not endure”) in the King’s face, saw 
his farewell to his children, tells us the number 
of the guard — 500 in front, 500 behind, 
with 30 partizans on each side—was present at 


the King’s last communion, and the journey 
to the block, attentively marking the sufferer’s 
countenance, and noting down his words. 
He tells us further (p. 13, last paragraph) 
that the King had doubts whether he should 
not refuse to submit to the punishment—a 
contingency thereupon provided for by 
mechanical appliances standing ready on the 
scaffold in case of need. Though not on 
the scaffold itself, he stood within the ring 
of soldiers, heard the King’s speech, saw 
him come to the fatal block, and there /ay 
down (thus settling all controversy on that 
point). 

He heard a cry from the people, which 
nobody else seems to have done, and spent 
the last hour of the mournful day in going 
into “thousands of shops” and interviewing 
the “weeping” tradesfolk. Here, perhaps, 
we have a little exaggeration, our friend 
having gifts in vituperation, of which he gives 
ample proofs. He does not notice the 
funeral, a proof that it was conducted with 
that decency and respect which Mr. Everett 
Green demonstrates from the State Papers. 
With the fact that he had at command the 
printing press of G. Horton, a freeman 
of the Stationers’ Company of only two 
years’ standing, our author leaves us. He 
was a pressman in his way, and tells us that 
Litkon Basilike had been translated into many 
languages. There were, in fact, three French, 
two Dutch, one German, and one Latin 
versions printed up to September, 1649, but 
after this none. Professor Gardner informs 
me that printers published what they pleased 
up to, and even after, the execution. 

But he clears up for us another fact, the 
reason for the delay in the King’s death. 
Removed at ten o’clock to Whitehall, the 
moment when he was to suffer was withheld 
from the King, and for a curious reason—the 
officials did not know it themselves! The 
ruling powers had little to gain by replacing 
a monarch, defeated, and in their power, by 
a successor, free, young, and at that time the 
hope of many a gallant heart, unless an Act 
were previously passed to make the procla- 
mation of such successor high treason. Such 
a Bill had been settled by a committee, was 
brought in on the very morning of the fatal 
day, read twice, and ordered to be engrossed. 
It runs seven folios, and would, perhaps, take 
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an hour to do this. It the afternoon it was 
read a third time and passed, its procla- 
mation forthwith at the Royal Exchange 
ordered, and the posts held back till the 
following morning, so that it might be 
printed and sent off into the country. This 
done, the hour could be and was fixed. One 
can hardly read even now without emotion 
the passages which set out that the King, 
who had that day to die, was then living. It 
is impossible to keep out of sight in regard 
of it the attainder of Strafford, which by a 
stroke of the King’s pen destroyed the most 
faithful servant he ever had. 

But now, to quote our authors own 
words, “The King, resolving that doubt 
which he had in him, whether he had best 
refuse to submit to the punishment .. . 
resolved to lay down his life without 
struggling. With much devotion, joy, and 
spiritual liveliness, he was observed (as, if by 
an eye-witness) to receive the} Sacrament, 
after which there was a sudden message 
came unto him, as if on purpose to disturb 
him, that he must speedily prepare himself, 
for the Glass was turned, and he had but that 
hour more to live, which message was as an 
Arrow shot through the heart of the Bishop 
and the rest that loved the King. Where- 
upon the King said to the Bishop: ‘My 
Lord, do not you pity me? Well, after one 
hour is expired, I shall pity you and all the 
People in my Kingdom.’ 

“As he came through the Banqueting- 
House, there they had placed his Coffin in his 
Eye, purposely to disturb him, and strike 
him with Terror. 

“When he came on the Scaffold and saw 
the Block, the Pullies and the Devises, which 
were made to bring him as an Oxe to the 
Slaughter, and so take him to the Block, in 
case he refused to lay down his Royal Neck 
thereon. He lifted up his Eyes towards 
Heaven, and said: ‘I am a Sinner, and 
willing to submit myself to the punishing 
Hand of God, but not to the unjust sentence 
of Man.’ And he then prepared for the 
Closing Scene with that placid Courage, appa- 
rently inseparable from it in those days, and 
which his Judges were themselves to exhibit 
when the turn of the Wheel came, and with 
it their own Doom.” To quote again: 
“ After his Speech, he called for his Nightcap, 


and putting it on, prepared himself to Suffer 
(no doubt to prevent his long flowing hair 
from turning the Axe Edge), as to which we 
knew before he was nervous. 

“ The Sun shined that morning very clear, 
without interruption, until the King came to 
the Fatal Block and lay down (p. 14, paragraph 
5), and then at that instant a dark thick Cloud 
covered the face of the Sun, which for a time 
so continued, that a Gentlewoman standing 
by me to behold this Dreadful Tragedy cried 
out, ‘ Look, look! Sir, the Sun is Ashamed 
and hideth his face, as loathing to see this 
Horrid Murder.’ Immediately upon her 
words the Fatal blow was given.” 

The gentlewoman was probably the house- 
keeper at St. James’s, who is before mentioned 
as sympathizing with the King, but having 
influence with the soldiers. 

One hardly likes to leave the pamphlet 
without questioning it still more closely as to 
who was its author, whose own description, 
** A Rural Pen,” seems to court inquiry. The 
name-spelling is that of the celebrated 
Quaker, and there is all but positive proof 
that it was his father, Sir William Penn, a 
Commonwealth Vice-Admiral, second only 
to Blake for dash and enterprise, but with 
such strong Royalist leanings that Clarendon 
tells us he subsequently offered to deliver 
over the whole fleet bodily to Charles II., a 
proposal only declined because the future 
monarch had neither money, stores, nor a 
harbour in which to receive it. Every salient 
point squares with this theory. 

Thus the author abhors Cromwell and 
Ireton as “Sons of Perdition.” Now, Crom- 
well had sent the Vice-Admiral to the Tower 
on the previous April 14 for suspected com- 
plicity in the Inchiquin conspiracy, and had 
confiscated his Irish estate, so sore a griev- 
ance to Penn that he would not serve in the 
fleet which was to win Jamaica for us until 
compensation was made. The parties did 
not get on together, and nothing but the 
Protector’s sinking private dislike in view of 
Penn’s skill and seamanship had restored 
him to his command in the navy. Here, 
then, is reason for the author’s animosity 
frequently repeated. 

Again, the author is a leading man on the 
councils of the Presbyterians ; he knows the 
pressure they put on Fairfax to employ the 
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army to intervene and spare the King’s life. 
He relates what Professor Gardner calls an 
apocryphal story as to Fairfax calling on 
Cromwell for this purpose, and being de- 
tained by the latter in prayer for two hours, 
while he was sending Ireton to force the 
sentence through the Court, so as to be able 
on his return to say “Too late.” He speaks of 
assurance given to other intercessors that the 
King would only formally mount the scaffold, 
to be reprieved on the grant of concessions ; 
and he tells us that on the eve of the execu- 
tion most of the Presbyterian congregations 
met, and even continued all night to pray for 
the King’s life. Now, Sir William Penn was 
of the straitest sect of the Presbyterians, 
had married a Dutch lady of that persuasion, 
and was educating the future founder of 
Pennsylvania in the most rigorous form of 
that faith. Further, the author was an officer 
known to and popular with the soldiers, and 
ostensibly at least on their side. 

For at such a crisis no other man could 
possibly have done any one of the following 
acts, without the guard-house resulting, viz. : 

1. Frequent St. James’s Palace during the 
three days of the King’s detention there. 

2. Witness the King’s parting with his 
children, and take down his words. 

3. Interview the housekeeper as to the 
King’s personal conduct. 

4. Join the dismal procession through the 
park to Whitehall. 

5. Enter the Banqueting House with the 
King, and be present when the dread 
summons came ; observe his demeanour, and 
record his words. 

6. Walk by the King’s side through the 
Banqueting House, and note his features 
when he saw the coffin and scaffold. 

7. Though not with the King’s friends on 
the scaffold, be allowed to stand, with the 
housekeeper aforesaid, inside the square of 
soldiers round the scaffold. 

8. He was evidently known to Col. Joyce, 
the commander, whom he commends for 
humanity to the King. 

With a man whose name was known to the 
army, thus, “ Pen hath sent in 4 more prizes 
into Dover,” these things were possible, but 
to very few else. Was he not also second in 


command of the fleet, which but five weeks 
before had given in its adhesion to the Govern- 





ment? One last link must suffice. On the 
last hour of that doleful day he passes 
thousands of shops where people were weep- 
ing. This could only be through the city. 
So he went in the direction the wise men 
came from, either to his official house at 
Tower Hill, or he took horse, an exercise in 
which, though a sailor, we know he greatly 
delighted, and rode back to wife and child 
at his home at Wanstead, the thought of 
which, with its sunny champaign and shady 
forest glades, might have been in his mind 
when the old sailor half revealed his identity 
as a “ Rural Pen,” and not as a “Sea Dogg 
of England.” 
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Motes on Archeology in JPro- 
pincial Wuseums. 
sccndllletaies: 

No. I.—BRIGHTON. 


AVING received your instructions 
to draw up a general report on 
the archzological exhibits in the 
Brighton Museum and their ar- 

rangement, I have paid several visits to the 

collection that belongs to this important 
town. It is arranged, together with the Free 

Library, in a portion of the Pavilion build- 

ings, the entrance to which is in Church 

Street. It is open free daily, and up to a 

late hour on certain evenings of the week. 

At my first visit I inquired for the curator, 

and also on another occasion. I was anxious 

to inspect one or two objects that were in 
cases, especially those in a low or gloomy 
position ; and I also desired information with 

regard to various unlabelled articles, but I 

was not successful in finding the custodian. 

An old official was courteous to me, and was 

sure he could tell me all I wanted to know. 

My inquiries began at the entrance. In the 

passage stands a pillory with no card nor 

other information affixed. I was told it was 

“the old Brighton pillory that used to stand 

in the market-place.” On my remarking as 

to its extraordinary preservation, the amended 
information was that it was a model of the 
old one, the original Brighton pillory that 
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used to be there having decayed away within 
his (the official’s) memory. Looking at it 
closer, I remarked that it was singularly 
like the old pillory at Rye (which, by-the- 
bye, was engraved in a late issue of the 
Antiquary). “Ah,” said my _ informant, 
“now I come to think of it, you’re about 
right; that’s just what it is—it is a model 
of the Rye pillory, and was made for this 
museum after an exhibition a few years ago.” 
“Then,” I added, “ perhaps there never was 
an old one at Brighton that crumbled away.” 
“ Maybe you're right; perhaps there wasn’t,” 
was the reply. 

My thirst for information was not yet satis- 
fied. At the foot of the pillory stood rather 
a good example of an old iron muniment or 
record chest, apparently of sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century date. I asked to have 
the lid raised that I might see the lock. “I 
could get the keys,” was the reply, “but it 
would be no use; them boys will fill the 
holes with bits of gravel and muck.” The 
thirst for exceptional knowledge was now 
quenched, and I sought no further for ex- 
clusive information. I had gone, somewhat 
flushed with the importance of my mission, 
and had written on my card with some pride, 
“ Representative of the Axtiyuary,” but on 
second thoughts it occurred to me that it 
would be more useful to simply examine the 
museum as an ordinary visitor without seek- 
ing any unusual privileges. I therefore beg 
to give a faithful record of the general im- 
pression that I gathered from my several 
visits. 

The whole of the museum collection is 
contained “in eight rooms and two galleries,” 
so say the Brighton handbooks; but it is only 
with three rooms, not well lighted, on the 
ground floor that your representative had 
any special concern. Elsewhere there are 
geological and zoological collections on 
which no opinion is pronounced. Nor are 
the three rooms, opening out of the other, 
which purport to contain the archeological 
part of the collection, strictly confined to 
that purpose. In one of them, for instance, 
is the Holmes collection of Wealden fossils, 
which was purchased by the Brighton 
Corporation in 1887; and there are also 
bones of various extinct animals, presented 
by the British Museum. The following are 
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my notes with regard to that which pertains 
to man from the earliest prehistoric days and 
the Roman occupation, down to the age of 
spinning-wheels, teapots, and John Wesley. 

Of the Drift period of the Paleolithic age, 
there are a variety of rough flint implements 
from the valley of the Somme, presented by 
Dr. Evans, F.R.S. There are also, of the 
same period, a few English flint implements 
from river-beds, found at Mildenhall, Brown- 
down, Stubbington, Brighton, etc., the gift of 
the Rev. Canon Greenwell. 

Of the Cave period of the Paleolithic age, 
there is a small case of breccia, flint knives, 
flakes, and chips, with various bones and 
bone implements from the Dordogne caves, 
presented by the trustees of the Christy 
College. 

The most locally interesting part of the 
collection of the Neolithic age is an assort- 
ment of polished and unpolished celts, 
scrapers, arrow-heads, etc., from different 
places in Sussex, such as _ Aldrington, 
Hastings, Lancing, Portslade, Lindfield, 
Cissbury, Findon, and Worthing. In the 
same case are flint flakes and charcoal from 
the Black Burg tumulus, which was opened 
in 1872, under the superintendence of 
General Pitt-Rivers, at the time of the 
meeting of the British Association at 
Brighton. An adjoining case contains celts, 
dagger, lance, arrow-heads, scrapers, and 
various flake and core forms, chiefly from 
the eastern counties. In the next case are 
sundry forms of Neolithic stone implements 
from various parts of Ireland, and from India, 
United States of America, Mexico, and 
St. Vincent, as well as some fine cores and 
flakes from Pressigny, the gift of Mr. Franks, 
C.B. A useful reminder of the frailty of 
mortal wisdom is appended to this case in 
the shape of some modern forgeries, together 
with a photograph of that clever old rascal, 
“Flint Jack,” working with his hammer at 
his evil trade. 

The manufactory of flint implements that 
was at one time evidently the trade of Ciss- 
bury yields two interesting cases of broken 
or unfinished celts, as well as core-forms, 
blocks, and hammer-stones, the gift of 
Mr. E. H. Willett. In another part of the 
same room are several cases of well-fashioned 


white celts, fragments of pottery, charcoal, 
; 
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and pyrites, together with picks, drills, 
shovels, and other implements, made from 
the antlers of the red deer, and from the 
shoulder-blades of bos longifrons, all from 
the Cissbury Pits, and presented by Mr. 
Willett. There is also a small interesting 
collection of Neolithic and later ages, con- 
sisting of flints, bone implements, potsherds, 
etc., also from Cissbury, given by Mr. Park 
Harrison in 1877. 

But far the most noteworthy part of the 
Neolithic collection in this museum is the 
remarkably fine and varied Scandinavian 
series, numbering no less than 150 examples, 
and consisting of axes, ground and perfo- 
rated, axes and chisels partly ground, and 
finely- wrought knives, daggers, and lance- 
heads, many of much beauty. This was the 
valuable gift of Mr. Henry Willett, F.G.S., 
and is well displayed. 

There are in the lower part of one of the 
cases in the first archzological room the 
upper stone of a hand quern or mill, another 
broken upper stone, a small perfect specimen 
of the upper stone fitting into the circular 
sunken groove of the lower one, and another 
circular stone that looks like aquern stone; but 
as nine-tenths of this last object is concealed 
by the sheet of paper detailing the name and 
address of the donor, it is difficult, in the 
bad light and on the floor, to make anything 
of it. It will scarcely be credited that this 
dusty concealing sheet of letter-paper bears 
date January, 1884. 

The Bronze age is represented by a small 
but good collection of swords, palstaves, flat 
axes, socketed celts, and spear-head, pre- 
sented by Mr. Henry Willett, F.G.S. To 
the same period belong a large flat axe from 
Central India, and a small bell, the gift of 
Mr. Franks, C.B. 

The Iron age is but poorly represented. 
There are an axe, two or three spears, and 
large lance-head, found at Hastings, and 
another lance-head, found in a gravel-pit at 
Haverill, Essex, in 1808; but a dagger in 
this case is surely of a later period, and an 
imperfect spur looks like a forgery. 

A flat table-case, standing by itself, con- 
tains a collection of Third brass Roman coins, 
selected from a find of July, 1879, near East- 
bourne, and presented by the Duke of Devon- 
shire. They number 149 specimens, one not 


labelled, and extend from Publius Licinus 
Valerianus to Tetricus Cesar. 

Roman pottery is represented in a central 
case by a good example of Samian ware 
(ivy-leaf pattern) from Pudding Pan Rock; 
by Samian ware and a unique small vase 
in raised black and white figures from Port- 
slade; by two or three small clay lamps, 
found in different parts of England; by 
several vases and small bits of mosaic from 
Italy ; by various urns, urn fragments, and 
portions of Samian ware from Preston, near 
Brighton ; and by a tile from Silchester, with 
the impression of an animal’s foot. We are 
inclined to think that some of the urns in 
the central case, as well as in the large 
pottery case against the wall, marked Roman 
or Romano-British, are thus marked in error. 
At the bottom of this latter case are some 
dark - coloured vessels, including a wine- 
funnel, and other remains, from the Romano- 
British cemetery at Hardham, presented by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins. (See Sussex Arch. 
Coll., vol. xvi.) 

In one of the smaller cases in the second 
room is the mould of a Roman potter’s mark, 
a mould for casting coin from Bridgewater, a 
variety of bronze fragments, armlets, chains, 
part of a gorget, etc., as well as three pinless 
fibule, and other small votive articles in 
bronze. 

There are a few Anglo-Saxon beads, and 
other small relics from the fen country, in 
one of the cases. One or two of the urns or 
jars assigned to the Roman occupation are 
most likely of this period. 

Against the south wall of the second room 
is a collection of European Arms and Armour, 
comprising ‘‘a fluted suit of armour, reign 
of Elizabeth,” which is surely a model; a 
suit of engraved armour from the castle of 
Staremberg, Bavaria, “inscription, ‘ Joyfully 
on the hazard of good fortune,’ with the arms 
of Burgundy, 1561 ;” two horse-bits, reign of 
Elizabeth, one a very good specimen ; champ- 
frein armour for protecting the head of a 
horse, probably of sixteenth century; a pair 
of steel stirrups, reign of Henry VIII.; two 
great double-handed swords, with raguly 
blades, “sixteenth century”(?); globose 
breastplate, reign of Henry VII.; two lin- 
stocks, Charles I.; suit of armour, marked 
Charles I., but probably earlier; suit of 
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armour, Oliver Cromwell, but here again 
there seems doubt; French cuirasses and 
swords from Waterloo. But the most inter- 
esting objects on this wall are two cross- 
bows. One is a hunting cross-bow or latch, 
with the stock beautifully inlaid in ivory, but 
hung far too high for inspection, and said to 
be “reign of Henry VI.,” which is clearly an 
error; the other is a steel cross-bow or 
prodd for shooting bullets, of the time of 
Charles II. 

In a case below are a variety of weapons, 
of which the following may be named as 
good, adopting in each case the description 
and date given on the labels: Sword-breaker, 
Henry VIII. (the teeth give way to receive a 
blade struck against them, and close over it, 
so that by a slight motion of the wrist it can 
be broken); curious powder-flask of the 
French infantry, 1580; German powder-flask 
of the time of Philip and Mary ; hand-gun or 
revolver of the time of Henry VIII. ; double- 
barrelled brass blunderbuss, with hinged 
bayonet (the card is carefully arranged so as 
to cover the maker’s name, which begins 
“Thom”); and a sword said to have 
belonged to Oliver Cromwell, the pommel 
and guard of which are wrought in 
steel. 

There is a small but well - arranged 
collection of gun-flints, which yields in- 
formation as to the mode of their manu- 
facture. © 

In the second room, mounted on a square 
card, are a great variety of small iron and 
bronze objects found on the Cheshire shore ; 
buckles, rings, knives, hooks, etc., ranging in 
date from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century. 

There are a variety of glazed earthenware 
ewers, found in a kiln at Horsham, Sussex, 
by Captain Honeywood, date of find not 
given. They are probably of thirteenth or 
fourteenth century date. 

There are a few medizval encaustic tiles, 
several of them being the well-known double- 
bird pattern from Glastonbury Abbey ; while 
other fragments have been carried here from 
St. Cross, Winchester, and from Beaulieu 
Abbey. 

A small fifteenth-century gilded group of 
seven figures, representing the marriage of 
the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, the gift 


of Mr. Willett, stands under a modern 
canopy. Near it is a renaissance panel of 
clearly foreign execution, the subject of which 
is the sacrifice of Abraham. In the upper 
part are two coats of arms. 

In the gloomy lower part of one of the 
cases of the first room is a very good 
example of the old punishment of the 
jougs, here labelled “ neck-chain,” from 
Perth Castle, Scotland, with chain and pad- 
lock complete. We think it is the best 
specimen of this method of forcible reten- 
tion extant. In another case is a small 
model of an iron brank for a scold, and in 
another two varieties of the thumbscrew. 
On the top of a high case is a great man- 
trap. Near to it is a black jack, and also 
an immense horn lantern, which has pro- 
bably some local history attached to it ; but 
it is far too high up to be reached, and is 
apparently unlabelled. 

We were glad to notice several examples 
of old Sussex firebacks of the seventeenth 
century, two of them bearing the respective 
dates of 1683 and 1697. ‘There is also an 
oak mould for one of these interesting 
specimens of ornamental domestic ironwork, 
On the top of a high case are two spinning- 
wheels, apparently of last century, very dirty, 
and falling to pieces. 

In a small case in the first room is a col- 
lection of Sussex tokens, lent by Mr. J. H. 
Daniels. The earliest of these traders’ tokens 
of the Sussex towns date from 1652. They 
are about seventy-five in number. Here, 
again, the principle of confusion is intro- 
duced, for mingled with them, and lettered 
in precisely the same way on the label-cards, 
are various modern medals, down even toa 
cheap brass medal of that eyesore of modern 
Brighton—the clock-tower of Willing the 
advertiser ! 

The electrotype models of remarkable 
ancient coins, ranging from B.C. 700 to 
A.D. 217, presented by the trustees of the 
British Museum, are instructive, and well 
worthy of display. 

There are not as many personal relics, real 
or apocryphal, as are to be found in some pro- 
vincial museums. The most remarkable has 
a case to itself in the second room, and is 
“the hat worn by President Bradshaw, time 
of Charles I., from Merton College.” Itisa 
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dilapidated black felt hat, of the kind now 
generally affected by clergymen. A small 
tortoiseshell snuffbox formerly belonged to 
Admiral Lord Collingwood. A pair of 
brown leather gloves, with handsomely - 
embroidered gauntlets, are labelled “ Shake- 
spearian relics”; but we fancy for no better 
reason than that they are of Elizabethan 
date. A straggling lock of long brown hair 
claims to be from the head of Edward IV., 
who was buried at Windsor in 1483. When 
was this tomb ransacked? If this is the 
prey of some unholy body-snatcher, it is 
surely the duty of a deputation of the 
Brighton Corporation to undertake a peni- 
tential pilgrimage to Windsor for the restora- 
tion of the purloined lock. But perhaps, as 
the Pavilion was once royal property, it is 
considered a suitable depository for such 
fragments of royalty. A pathetic royal relic 
of much later date is close to it. It is a 
plate of plated silver, like a shallow soup- 
plate, presented by Mr. Ashbury. On the 
back is this inscription: ‘‘This plate, sunk 
deeper for his convenience, was used by his 
Majesty King George III. from the period 
when he became blind until his death at 
Windsor Castle on January 29, 1820, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. Let it be 
carefully preserved in grateful respect to his 
memory.—J. B.” For whom do the initials 
“J. B.” stand? 

No English museum would consider itself 
respectable without at least one mummy from 
the land of the Pharaohs. Accordingly, we 
find in Room K: “The Mummy of Egyptian 
Princess from Thebes, presented by J. G. 
Dodson, Esq., M.P.” In another case is a 
ghastly unrolled male mummy from Thebes, 
presented by Lord Francis Cecil. The 
central ornaments of an Egyptian case, ar- 
ranged on three white painted tiers, like a 
prolonged wedding-cake, are three detached 
mummified human heads; and arranged 
among other ornaments are human feet and 
hands, whilst one finger is honoured by 
being placed in a neat little bottle all to 
itself. 

Your commissioner rather yearned for 
cremation at this sight; and it was some 
relief to turn to mummy cats, embalmed ibis, 
and to some tidy little baby crocodiles that 
had been similarly preserved. This Egyptian 


case has, however, some good things. There 
is a sandstone tablet from Thebes, figuring 
the sacred ram called Roheni, which typified 
Amen, god of Thebes, feeding off an altar. 
It is probably the only representation of this 
ram as a living animal. It is of the XVIII. 
Dynasty. There is also a larger well-incised 
tablet of Khemhotep and his wife Nebtshed, 
invocations to Osiris and Chem, god of 
Koptos—XII. Dynasty, circa 3000 B.c. Both 
these tablets were presented by Mr. J. Ash- 
bury. There are also numerous Ushabti, 
or small figures of the deceased that were 
deposited in the tombs, of glazed ware, and 
a larger and rare one of sycamore wood. 
In the same case are some scarab amulets, 
blue bead necklaces, small bronzes, painted 
wood figures, etc. 

But the ghastliness of the Egyptian 
remnants of human life pale into insignifi- 
cance before the squatting naked mummy 
from Peru, propped up in the case of honour 
in this room. It is a singularly creepy-look- 
ing object, as, with a few tufts of ragged hair 
still cleaving to the skull, it leers at you in a 
most life-like attitude, with a single tooth of 
the lower jaw projecting from the leathern 
lips. The most practical use to which 
mummies are now put (as they are no longer 
allowed to be exported as a substitute for 
guano) is in the construction of “mummy 
paint,” a queer kind of brown used by 
our artists, and admittedly constructed of 
ground Egyptians. We should dearly like 
to pass this part of the Brighton collection 
through the mill. It would be a more 
decent use to make of these once soul-filled 
bodies than to leave them thus publicly 
exposed in their sinewy ugliness to frighten 
children, to excite the coarse jeers of the 
careless, and to instruct no one by a hair’s 
breadth of useful knowledge. 

There is a large assortment of pottery and 
earthenware figures, dug up in the cemetery 
of Tarros, on the west coast of the island of 
Sardinia, presented by Mr. White, M.P. 

The foreign exhibits include spears and 
clubs from New Britain and the Solomon 
Islands ; Carib implements, made from the 
conch-shell, from Barbadoes ; carved paddles 
from Otaheite ; a variety of African imple- 
ments, presented by the late Bishop Hanning- 
ton and others, from the west coast of Africa 
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and from Cape Colony; stone axes from New 
Zealand and Australia; New Zealand paddles; 
spears, clubs, and masks from New Guinea ; 
bowls, implements, arms, and sleeping-stools 
from Fiji; masks from New Hanover; arrows 
from British Guiana; boomerangs, clubs, 
and shields from Australia ; South Sea clubs 
and spears; a good variety of Malay and 
Dyak weapons in cases; bows from the 
Andaman Islands; and poisoned arrows from 
the New Hebrides. 

There is a fairly good and varied collection 
of battle-axes, swords, daggers, chainmail, 
matchlocks, powder-horns, and bucklers from 
different parts of India; also swords and 
other arms from Burmah, Japan, and China; 
and Mexican and Peruvian pottery, as well 
as other early relics from those countries. 

Examples of Chinese wood carving, a 
bronze joss, idols and other articles of jade, 
Burmese bronzes, etc., etc., are almost, if not 
quite, modern, and, though possessing some 
ethnological signification, have no archzo- 
logical value. 

The large Lecture Room upstairs con- 
tains the Willett Collection of English 
Ceramic Ware, illustrative of the habits and 
customs of the people. This is, I believe, 
the largest collection of its kind extant, and 
possesses a good deal of instructive interest. 
How long it has been under process of ar- 
rangement I know not, but there were no 
tokens of stir or work about it. It is carried 
down to a recent date, and includes figures 
pertaining to the Tichborne trial, as well as 
to the Egyptian hero, Gordon. Parts of the 
collection are apparently finally arranged, 
but are so poorly done that it might be as 
well if they were all marked, as is done with 
several cases, ‘ Unarranged.’ Some small, 
picturesque, and excellent examples of old 
Staffordshire coloured figures have got luggage 
labels as large as themselves tied round their 
necks or feet with thick string, which have 
been apparently bought at one of the book- 
stalls of the First Lord of the Treasury. As 
one of my visits was paid on the Wesley 
centenary, my attention was specially directed 
to the Wesley commemorative ware, bearing 
his portrait, accomplished with varying 
degrees of success or unintentional carica- 
ture. Some of his portraits are on religious 
teapots, bearing such inappropriate texts as: 
“The sting of death is sin;” but others are 


on obviously bacchanalian vessels. I re- 
member well a jovial-looking two-quart pot 
on a Derbyshire farm-house mantelshelf that 
bore Wesley’s face on one side, and the in- 
junction “ Drink a bout” on the other. 

The Brighton Museum, so far as arche- 
ology is concerned, is an uneven and fitful 
collection, as all, except those on the largest 
scale, are bound to be. Local antiquities do 
not find so much attention as they deserve ; 
a little more care, energy, and watchfulness 
on the part of the committee might materially 
mend this deficiency. If any criticism is to 
be admitted into these reviews of provincial 
museums, it is impossible to avoid saying 
plainly that the arrangement and labelling of 
the exhibits is, on the whole, singularly 
poor and defective, and reflects much dis- 
credit on a town of the size and importance 
of Brighton. It wants a thorough overhaul- 
ing and rearrangement by some competent 
person or persons. It is really rather a 
shame to mislead the less informed rate- 
payers, who have unusual evening facilities 
for visiting the collections, in the way they 
are at present served. Some of the cases 
seemed arranged for the first of April; and 
we could imagine the curator listening to 
folk spelling out the labels, as was several 
times done in our presence, with a dry 
chuckle. For instance, one of the clearest 
written of the far too sparse and faded labels 
tells the reader that the case is: ‘“ Archz- 
ological Department, Medizval Reliques ;” 
and yet in that case, close to the label, is a 
carved Kaffir knife, a Chinese calendar, 
some jade idols, and other foreign exhibits 
of no particular age—in short, that case con- 
tains only a single possible medizeval relic, 
and that is a doubtful common-place rusty 
key, said to have been dug up at Sopwell 
Nunnery, Hertfordshire. In another place 
the under-any-circumstance foolish label, 
“ Catholic Relics,” again refers the inquirer 
to Oriental curios. 

Brighton may indeed be proud of the 
Willett family. Without their gifts and loans 
the archeology of the town’s museum would 
be somewhat poor and trivial. In recognition 
of the worth and extent of, at all events, the 
Willett part of the collections, the whole 
should be thoroughly overhauled and scien- 
tifically arranged. 

ROACH LE SCHONIX. 
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Mut in the forty-five. 


By JOHN WRIGHT. 


(Continued from p. 163, vol. xxiii.) 
‘salle 
To The Rev‘ M' Dring at the Rev 
M' Wilters in Hull. 
[York postmark. ] 
aS ARLISLE still holds out & tis ex- 
P74, pected the Duke’s Cannon would 





begin to fire on Fryday morning. 
The Duke sent to Newcastle last 
Wednesday for some sea Captains who un- 
derstand to manage great Guns & for all 
their matrosses ; Some Cohorns, powder, &c. 
the Store & Ammunition were sent away in 
two Hours Time & the Capt®s Matrosses &c. 
will follow them. 


York Post Office 28 Dec’ 1 o’clock. 
D'S". The post waits & this all the news 
we hear save that the main Body of the 
Rebels make tow*s Stirling. Some Acct’ say 
that the Duke hang’d up four men sent from 
the Castle who had been Deserters from 
Cope’s Army—and that in Return the Gov‘ 
had fir’d part of the Town—But its not much 

rely’d upon. 
I am D* S‘ y* most obed' Serv‘ 
Jerom Dring. 


Capt" Hamilton who is prisoner & comes 
here to morrow is recomended by the Duke 
to be very well us’d & has made Discoveries. 


To The Rev? Mt Dring at M' Ralph Pea- 
cock’s Merchant in Hull. 
[York postmark. ] 
26 Dect. About 3 or 400 Rebells as they 
are supposed still keep possession of Carlisle 
& fire away almost Incessantly. The Duke’s 
Army has this Evening only with the help of 
the B——p Coach horses & the whole Coun- 
try besides got 6 pieces of Cannon ready for 
the Battery & are to begin to play tomorrow 
morning. from Scotland its s4 the Rebells 
are bending there course towards Stirling 
where it is hop’d they will be repuls’d. 


York 28 Dec’ 1745. 


Rev? Sir. Your kind favour of the 27 I 


rec’ed for w*> I return you my humble thanks 


the above is the most material peice of news 
I can meet with it came to Chancellor Waugh 
I wish I could send you better accounts. but 
I hope it will not be long before we see the 
bright side of the Cloud that’s a charming 
account in the Gazette that the Peace is con- 
cluded between the Empress of Germany the 
King of Prussia & Elector of Saxony. I 
went to Fulforth yesterday to see M* Taylor 
who was much better than he had been. he 
seemed pretty chearfull but he looks worse 
than ever I see him he has bought a Chariot 
and a pair of Horses, so he will sell his Saddle 
Horse ; George is to drive and he designs to 
hire a Boy. The Chariot is an old one for 
w" he gave £13 but repairs & painting will 
cost 74 more. the Horses he has bought 
of Bond. He presented his service to my 
master & you as also M*™ Taylor I will 
either go again with Gervaic[e] as you desire 
or send Anthony tomorrow. Your Sister is 
better in her cold. Miss Nisbett & M*™ 
Nevile are both very well they all join in 
tenders of their Duty & Services to my master 
& you. William Robinson has paid his 
Mich’ rent. next Thursday I shall go to 
Normanby. I was at Mr’ Drings this after- 
noon who has sent you an abstract (of such 
news he mett) by the extraordinary Post to 
save w> he writ in a hurry. M* Dring he 
says recovers. by yesterdays post I rec’ed a 
letter for you it is frank’d so I have altered 
the direction & forwards it by this post 
hopes it will come safe. I shall be glad to 
hear my masters health & posture of affairs 
wo! permitt us the Honour of his Company 
I beg you’l present my duty to my Master. 
I am S‘ Y' most hble. Servt 
Thruscross Topham. 


To The Rev'end M* Dring att the R[ev4 
M’] Wilter’s in Hull. [York postmark. ] 


By a letter from Wallis dated Moorhouse 
4 miles N. of Carlisle 25 Dect 1745 12 
o’clock, among many immaterial Things he 
says that just then a man who had been at 
work at Stanwick’s Bank assures him that the 
Town play’d very severely upon ’em for 2 or 
3 Hours without doing any Harm & all 
acc's agree they have done no Injury w* their 
Guns except wounding a few men & killing a 
single Grenadier. That the Skirmish at 
Clifton was much to the Honour of the 
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english Bravery, for the men with great fair- 
ness forc’d the Highlanders many of them 
Sword in Hand & he says the Highland Rear 
was compos’d of pick’d men. Four or 5 of 
Cope’s men were hang’d yesterday in full 
view of the Castle for Example’s Sake. The 
Rebels Artillery is mostly in Carlisle. Only 
3 Pieces & those small ones were taken 
w'" them. The Rebels (as he just then 
heard) had begun to fire the Suburbs. By 
an‘ Letter from him (w“ is also come by this 
Post) dated Blackel 27 Dec’ 1745 4 past 5 
Evening, he says the Duke has found great 
difficulty in bringing the Country People to 
work that he was almost inclin’d to use 
Severities to them. That 6 Guns of 18 
Pounders were ready to be mounted at New- 
town, ab‘ 4 mile from the Castle. The In- 
trenchm® are few; he had but seen 2 or 3 
& those of no great Length ; one secures the 
Bridge over Eden & an’ a little North of 
Newtown where the main Battery is to be 
erected. He thinks their Balls are thrown 
too high for as he was riding to Rickerby a 
village pretty much expos’d to Carlisle a Ball 
whistled over his Head w occasion’d his 
Inquiry at Rickerby .... had been the 
Effect of their Batteries: he was answered 
nothing at all & that not one Ball had touch’d 
below the first Story. He thinks had not 
their Gunners been bad they must have dis- 
lodg’d our men both at Stanwick & New- 
town. The Mortars & Cohorns being near 
the Place it was intended to throw shells at 
the same time the Batteries play. The Duke 
was on the 26™ at Stanwick viewing the Town 
& Castle w* he had not long left before the 
Rebels began to fire upon the Church; 
whence it is conjectur’d they had some notion 
of the Prince’s being there. The Rebels 
never offer’d to surrender Prisoners of war. 
The Duke sent a Person to acquaint ’em of 
his approach & at the same time demanded 
the Surrender of the Place at Discretion ; 
they answer’d that they sho? pay no Respect 
to a verbal Message, to w% answer will be 
given but from the mouths of our Guns. 

He believes the Rebels will find no Quarter 
& from their Behaviour they seem sufficiently 
apprensive of it. All the people that join’d 
them in Lancashire are said to be in the 
Town. Inthe same Letter from Penrith 28" 
Dec’ 1745 6 o’clock Evening he says abt 8 


this morning the Duke’s Battery beginning to 
play he rode to Newtown & staid there till 3 
that afternoon. At First the Fire from the 
Town considerably exceeded ours, owing per- 
haps to the smallness of their pieces in Pro- 
portion to the Duke’s ; but before 12 they 
fail’d prodigiously some of their Guns being 
dismounted. General Bligh said in his 
Hearing he saw one fly from the Battery & 
others declare that 3 Guns of the 4 Gun 
Battery were absolutely silenced. He was 
near enough to observe several Balls strike 
the wall & likewise to discover a small Breach 
w°' the soldiers who love to Magnifie assert 
to be 7 yards wide. The Soldiers are all in 
good Spirits & have only lost one Gunner ; 
not an’ man wounded. The (the Rebels) 
beat to Arms betwixt 11 & 12 for above 
half an Hour & great noise of Tongues was 
distinctly heard from the Town where I stood. 
Some few small Shells were thrown into the 
Town & before noon tomorrow its expected 
the Town will be fir’d from the Bomb Bat 
teries at the Foot of the B[rid]ge or opposite 
to the 8 Gun Battery of the Castle w“ faces 
Stanwick. He design’d to be in Trenches 
the 29™ before nine. Geo. Thompson writes 
from a Village two miles from Carlisle that 
they expected to take the City by Storm on 
Sunday—that the Rebels have left great Part 
of their Baggage & the Pretender’s Equipage 
behind them. He says they have kill’d & 
taken 170 with the Loss of 6 Dragoons kill’d 
and 17 wounded. Honeywood wounded & 
one Ranger kill’d. 


From Newcastle Dec’ 29! The main 
Body of the Rebels last Thursday at Glascow. 
L¢* Drummond had not made any attempts 
at Stirling or the Parts above. He is sum- 
moning the Country round him to pay some 
50! & so on to 300! a man & declares his 
Intentions for putting all Persons under Arms 
from 16 to 60. The Fears of the Inhabitants 
of Edenburgh are now a little dispers’d by 
the arrival of 2000 regular Forces & 1200 
Militia who with the Citizens are determin’d 
to defend the Place till the Arrival of Wade’s 
Army, the greatest Part whereof will be there 
in 6 or 8 days at the furthest. The Dutch 
Troops remain at Durham till Transports 
come to Shields to carry them back; their 
masters (whom I hope will be De-Witted) 
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are intimidated by french Threats & therefore 
their Troops are not to fight ag* an ally of 
France. 


York 30% Dec’ 1745. 

Dt Ss‘ 

[Rem* of letter gone but in handwriting of 
Mr’ Jerom Dring. ] 

[Broadside.] A Letter from the Messenger, 
receiv’d by Wednesday’s Post. Near Blakel, 
30™ December, 1745. 

Sir. Yesterday morning the Cannonading 
was carried slowly on against Carlisle, for 
want of Ball ; but before Two in the afternoon 
more Shot coming in, the Fire was, not long 
after, renew’d as warmly as before. I was at 
the Batteries from Twelve till near Night, 
observing the Success of our Guns which 
seem’d, as far as I can judge, to be tolerably 
good; tho’ what was generally taken for a 
Breach the Day before, was only a reflected 
Light from one of the Buttresses. The two 
Batteries of the Rebels on the West Wall 
were totally dismounted on Saturday, & re- 
new’d the same Night with Earth, &c. from 
whence they play’d a little Yesterday, but 
with less effect than before, having only 
wounded one man and endangered two 
Country Fellows. The West Wall over the 
Sally port is very much damaged, & some 
Part of the Top of it (a Breast-Work I sup- 
pose) considerably broken. The Castle is of 
such strength that the Rebels Artillery could 
never have penetrated it: How long it may 
be before ours will, the Engineers either do 
not know or will not declare; and as there 
appears no reason for concealing it, I am 
inclin’d to think the former. Last night, to 
compleat the Ceremony of a Siege, several 
Bomb-Shells were thrown into the Town from 
Stanwick, but I have not heard to what Pur- 
pose: They can’t fail, I think, of answering 
a very good one at least ; I mean they must 
of course so torment the Besieged that the 
Town can’t hold out long. We have great 
Reason to believe them sufficiently tir’d 
already, for last Night one of the Mayor’s 
Serjeants came to the Duke’s Quarters with 
Offer of the Surrender of the Town, allowing 
the Rebels the Privileges of French Pri- 
soners. 

This Mark of their Submission shews us 
to what Extremities they must be drove, to 


beg for Life & Banishment together. Never- 
theless it is generally said, his Royal High- 
ness will not hearken to any Terms. I am 
[not] certain he has refus’d but I know he 
order’d the Messenger to be pinion’d, & sent 
to the Guard, and [kept] seperately from 
another Prisoner, taken the Night [before] 
with two Letters about him for his Royal 
Highness the contents not known. This last 
man says he is Farrer’s Servant. I had 
almost forgot to mention [that o]ne or more 
of the Rebels last Fires against his Royal 
Highnesse’s Battery was (in military Terms) 
blank Pow[der]; that is without Ball. This 
gives us great Joy, as [it] will you, for it 
strongly argues a Failure of their Ammuni- 
tion. 


Blackell near the Duke’s Quarters, 2 o’clock 
Afternoon. 

P.S. The Rebels offer to capitulate, and 
the Duke is now, as I suppose, in Council, 
considering what’s to be done. Their White 
Flag has appear’d all this Day, and only two 
Platoons been fir’d from the King’s Guns. 
D' Salkeld, assure yourselves, is now in the 
Town, and has been so for a considerable 
Time ; and one Townly a French Officer, 
with Sir John Hall. 

This is all we know at present. I think 
we shall have Carlisle for a New Year’s 
Gift. 


Another receiv’d by an Express on Tues- 
day, but wrote after the former. 


Near Blakel, 30t Dec: 20 Minutes after 
Five, Evening. 

Sir. The Rebels have surrender’d at Dis- 
cretion. This Night the King’s Guards are 
to be in Possession of the Castle and Citadel. 
To-morrow I shall make it my Business to 
get as exact an Account of their Numbers, 
&c as possible, & return to York with all 
Expedition. P.S. The Mayor of Carlisle is 
in Custody, by the Duke’s Orders. 

Printed by the Publisher of the York 
Courant, for the Use of Subscribers Only. 


[York postmark.] To the Rev‘ M’ Dring at 
M* Ralph Peacock’s Merchant in Hull. 
York 30 Dec’ 1745. 

Rev? Sir. I am favoured with your kind 

letter of the 29t I was in hopes that this 
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day’s post would have brought us news that 
Carlisle had surrend'*¢ but we have no such 
Acco’ as yet tho it’s generally thought that 
the Duke is in possession of it before this. 
last Saturday morning that Batterys began to 
play upon the Town & Castle and the Rebells 
fired very briskly till noon when they ceased 
having had severall Cannons dismounted and 
a breach made of Seven yards. We had one 
man killed & 3 or 4 wounded but the loss of 
the Rebells is not known. The Duke hanged 
3 of Cope’s men & will grant no terms to 
those in Carlisle. His Army is so situated 
that it’s impossible for any to escape. The 
main body of the Rebells got 5000 £ con- 
tribution at Dumfrize and for all that they 
comitted the most abominable outrages. 
They are marching for Glascow. Its said 
Stirling bridge is blown up. four Rigements 
is detacht from Marshall Wade’s Army for 
Edinburgh, so I hope they will be yet mett 
before they cross the Firth. The Marshall 
is going for London & the Comand of the 
forces at Newcastle is under Gen's Hush, 
Mordaunt and Hawley. Yesterday in the 
Afternoon 63 men & 9 women were brought 
prisoners to our Castle guarded by Capt. 
Cholmley’s Company of Soldiers belonging 
to the North ryding. I never saw such a 
they were all except 


sight in my life before. 
Capt. Hamilton & D* Wilson of Askrig poor 
shabby miserable wretches, most of them 
without shoes stockings or breecks some had 
hay & straw Bands tyed about them to cover 


their nakedness. it was a shocking sight & 
upon any other occason would have moved 
the utmost compassion. surely this will work 
a reformation amongst the disaffected when 
they see what Companions they must have 
to carry on their vile designs. I sent Anthony 
to Fulforth with my Masters & your Service 
to M' and M*™ Taylor he is much better & 
goes out in a Chariot every day he says his 
disorder was for want of exercise Ill go & 
see him shortly he has given up his lodgings. 
I hope your Sister’s cold is going of M™® Dring 
Miss Nisbitt & M™ Nevile desires their due 
complements to my Master & yourself & I 
also desire you would present my duty to my 
Master shall be glad to hear the pain at his 
Stomach is removed & that he is quite well 
I am Rev? Sir Y* most he Serv' 
Thruscross Topham. 


Stone Markings: Handprints 
and jrootprints. 


By MARGARET STOKES, 
ge 


@N the occasion of a late visit to the 
monastery of Bobio in the Apen- 
nines, founded by the Irish mis- 
sionary Columbanus, in the sixth 

century, I was taken to see a rock on the 
summit of a mountain called La Spanna, near 
the cave to which the saint is said to have 














FIG I. 


retired for prayer and meditation. The im- 
pression of the saint’s left hand is still shown 
upon the face of this rock, which stands at 
the boundary of the Province of Pavia. (See 
Fig. 1.) 

The healing power of the patron’s hand is 
believed by the peasantry of the surrounding 
country to linger still in this hollow marking, 
and many sufferers climbing to this spot have 
found relief from laying their hand within its 
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palm. Handprints of saintly or divine beings 
are not so often found as footprints, and 
therefore I looked at this stone marking with 
peculiar interest. (See Fig. 2.) 

In the mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, as 
we learn from Curzon’s Monasteries of the 
Levant, p. 182, there is a stone called Hadjr 
el Sakhara, and on it are shown the prints of 
the angel Gabriel’s fingers, who brought it 
from heaven. 











FIG 2. 


In Mexico the hand of Quetzalcoatl is im- 
printed in the solid rock. 

The veneration for footprints, and all the 
curious stories connected with it that have 
arisen in Christian mythology, are evidently 
to be reckoned amongst the traces of pagan- 
ism in primitive Christianity lingering on 
still in the minds of our peasantry. Mr. 
Tylor* has some interesting remarks on the 
myths which have been applied to fancied 
resemblances in inanimate objects to the 
human form, and the myths of footprints 


* Tylor, Zarly Hist. of Mankind, p. 115. 


stamped into the rock by gods or mighty 
men are not the least curious of this class, 
not only from the power of imagination re- 
quired to see footprints in mere round or 
long cavities, but also from the unanimity 
with which Egyptians, Greeks, Brahmins, 
Buddhists, Christians, and Moslems have 
adopted them as relics, each from their own 
point of view. And the same writer adds 
afterwards,* “For all we know, the whole 
mass of the Old-World footprint-myths may 
have had but a single origin, and have tra- 
velled from one people to another. The 
story is found, too, in the Pacific Islands, for 
in Samoa two hollow places, nearly 6 feet 
long, in a rock, are shown as the footprints 
of Tiitii, where he stood when he pushed the 
heavens up from the earth.”+ “In North 
America, at the edge of the great Pipestone 
Quarry, where the Great Spirit stood when 
the blood of the buffaloes he was devouring 
ran down upon the stone and turned it red, 
there his footsteps are to be seen deeply 
marked in the rock, in the form of a track of 
a great bird.” { While Mexican’ eyes could 
discern in the solid rock at Ilaneparths the 
mark of hand and foot left by the mighty 
Quetzalcoatl.§ 

There are three kinds of prints in the rock 
which may have served as a foundation for 
such tales as these. In many parts of the 
world there are fossil footprints of birds and 
beasts, many of huge size. ‘The North-Ame- 
rican Indians, also, whose attention is speci- 
ally alive to the footprints of men and animals, 
very often carve them on rocks, sometimes 
with figures of the animals to which they 
belong. Again, Anderson (Zake WVgami, 
p. 327) speaks of a rock in South Africa in 
which the tracks of all the different animals 
indigenous to the country are distinctly visi- 
ble. This is probably another such sculp- 
tured rock. Thirdly, there are such mere 
shapeless holes as those to which most, or all, 
of the Old-World myths seem to be attached. 

The typical case is the sacred footprint of 
Ceylon, which is a cavity in the rock 5 feet 
in length by 2} feet in breadth, shaped to re- 

* Tbid., p. 116. 

ft Rev. G. Turner, Mineteen Years in Polynesia, 
p. 246. Lond., 1861. 

t Catlin, vol. ii., p. 165, etc. 

§ Southey, Azst. of Brazil, vol. i., sup., p. xx. 
Lond., 1822, 
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semble a human foot. At one end it pre- 
sents a straight line, on which the five toes 
are artificially formed by several tolerably 
thick, narrow crevices, filled with mortar, and 
about 8 or g inches in length, which jut in- 
wards, the great toe being on the right or 
east side, and thus indicating that it is a 
representation of the left foot. The heel is 
narrowed and rounded off. To the Brahmin 
it is the footstep of Siva; to the Buddhists, 
of the great founder of his religion, Gautama 
Buddha; and to the Moslem it is the spot 
where Adam stood when he was driven from 
Paradise. Here, according to the Moham- 
medan belief, our common father passed 
many years in expiatory exile before his re- 
union with Eve on Mount Arapath, which 
overhangs Mecca. The veneration with which 
the majestic mountain called Adam’s Peak 
has been regarded for ages probably took its 
rise among the natives of Ceylon, whom the 
sublimities of Nature, awaking in them the 
instinct of worship, impelled to do homage to 
the mountains and the sun. Under the in- 
fluence of such feelings the aspect of this 
solitary alp towering above the loftiest ranges 
of the hills, and often shrouded in storms 
and thunder-clouds, was calculated to convert 
awe into adoration. 

The pilgrimage to the “ Holy Footstep ” is 
well described in the following passage from 
the Voyage of the Novara (vol. i., p. 411): 
‘* By 6 p.m., we at length reached the summit, 
and were rewarded with a panoramic view of 
indescribable magnificence. The mists were 
almost entirely dispersed, and in the clear, 
calm evening light, the eye wandered at 
pleasure over the vast, almost limitless, pano- 
rama at our feet, as far as the sea, barely 
visible in the gray distance. ... The fol- 
lowers of three religions,—Buddhists, Brah- 
mins, and Mohametans—stand face to face 
with each other on this space of barely a few 
steps, in order to bow before these visible 
emblems, in sincere devotion to the invisible 
Deity. The highest surface, which is nearly 
level, is of an irregular oval form, and is 
about 60 or 70 feet in length, by from 36 to 
40 feet in breadth, and is inclosed within a 
wall 5 feet in height. . .. In the middle of this 
enclosure stands a block of rock some 10 or 
11 feet high, which on the extreme top has 
a depression, the divine Svi-pada, or Holy 


Footstep. The adoration consists chiefly of 
offerings of flowers, which are brought up 
hither and presented with innumerable genu- 
flections, invocations, and exclamations of 
‘Sadoo,’ which corresponds to the Christian 
Amen.” 

Camoens (in Zusiades, x., fol. 183) refers 
to these footsteps in the following verse as 
translated by Captain Burton: 

See in Ceylon that Peak so stark, so gaunt, 

Shooting high o’er the clouds, or mocking sight ; 
The native peoples hold it Sacrosancta 

For the famed Stone where print of foot is pight.* 

Moor notices the existence of the impres- 
sions of a pair of feet cut upon a flat stone about 
many Hindoo temples, and the tradition is 
that they commemorated Suati, marking the 
place whence the widow stepped from earth 
upon the funeral-pile or into the gate of 
heaven. 

It is possible that the veneration for foot- 
steps in Ireland existed in pre-Christian times 
in this island, for, according to Spenser, the 
old inauguration stones, some of which 
appear to date from a very early period, bore 
such marks upon them. ‘The passage occurs 
in this writer’s “‘ View of the State of Ireland,” 
p. 11, where the ceremonies and rites of the 
Irish in the election of a chief are discussed : 

“They are to place him that shalbe their 
Captaine, upon a stone alwayes reserved for 
that purpose, and placed commonly upon a 
hill: In some of which I have seen formed 
and ingraven a foot, which they say was the 
measure of their first Captaines foot, whereon 
hiee standing, receives an oath to preserve 
all the auncient former customes of the coun- 
trey inviolable, and to deliver up the suc- 
cession peaceably to his Tanist, and then hath 
a wand delivered unto him by some whose 
proper office that is: after which, descending 
from the stone, he turneth himselfe round, 
thrice forward, and thrice backward.” .. . 
The Tanist “ setteth but one foot upon the 
stone, and receiveth the like oath that the 
Captaine did.” 

We come now to the introduction of this 
curious custom into Christian art. In those 
early text-books for mural painters such as 


* Olha em Ceildo, que o monte se alevanta 
Tanto, que as nuvens passa, ou a vista engana ; 
Os naturaes o tem por cousa santa 
Pela pedra onde esta a pégada humana. 
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the Mirror of Human Salvation, the impres- 
sion of Christ’s footprints on the Mount of 
Olives invariably occurs as a prescribed sub- 
ject for treatment in the series illustrating 
our Lord’s Passion. When Christ ascended 
it was held that the prints of His sacred feet 
remained upon the rock on which He was 
last seen to stand. ‘A similar form of relic 
worship,” writes Mr. King, “‘ manifests itself 
in the very metropolis of Christianity ; for 
the prints of Christ’s feet on a slab of basalt, 
a paving-stone of the Via Appia, have been wor- 
shipped from time immemorial in the church 
of Domine quo Vadis, built over the con- 
secrated spot. The legend is as follows: 
When, after the burning of Rome, Nero 
accused the Christians of having fired the 
city, they besought St. Peter to save himself 
by flight, which he at length consented to 
do. He departed by the Appian Way, and 
when about two miles from the city he met 
the figure of the Saviour. Peter exclaimed, 
‘Domine quo vadis?—‘ Lord, where goest 
thou?’ Christ replied, sorrowing, ‘I go to 
Rome to be crucified a second time.’ And 
Peter, understanding the implied rebuke, re- 
turned to Rome to die for his Lord. 

It is related of St. Thomas, as mentioned 
above, that he not only travelled very far 
into the East, but that he even penetrated 
to America, and left his footprints in the rock 
on the shore of Bahia as a record of his 
journeyings.* 

Stanley, in his 7st. Mem. of Canterbury, 
p. 13, describes St. Augustine landing at 
Ebbes Fleet ‘that he might remain safe on 
that side the broad river, till he knew the 
mind of the king.” The rock was long pre- 
served on which he set foot, and which 
was supposed to have received the impres- 
sion of his footmark. In later times it 
became an object of pilgrimage, and a little 
chapel was built over it; though it was 
afterwards called the Foot-mark of St. Mildred, 
and the rock, even till the beginning of the 
last century, was called ‘St. Mildred’s Rock.” 
The footsteps of St. Audry were long shown 
on the rock called Colbert’s Bed, to which 
this saint fled for security from her husband 
after she had become a nun. 

The latest myths of this kind that appear 

* Bahia Hunda, Island of Cuba, west of Havana, 
West India Islands, 


to exist in these islands are those of John 
Wesley and George IV. John Wesley was 
born at Epworth, and on one or more 
occasions he preached from his father’s 
tombstone, a flat slab in Epworth Church- 
yard. In this slab are two holes, not much 
like feet, which were believed to be the 
marks of his feet, which had miraculously 
impressed themselves on the stone. 

We have found two instances of this 
veneration for footprints in Ireland. On 
the island of Inismurray the imprint of a 





FIG 3. 


child’s foot may be seen on the right hand 
of the entrance to the station called Trahanee. 
The legend is as follows: A poor woman 
carrying her load of kelp along the seashore 
of Inismurray suddenly beheld a lady of 
divine beauty and majesty holding a radiant 
child by the hand, who stood on a slab of 
rock at her feet. The woman, terrified by 
the vision, dropped her load and fled to a 
neighbouring cottage, where she told what 
she had seen. On returning to the spot 
followed by a number of the islanders, they 
found that the lady and the child had 
vanished ; but the mark of the child’s foot- 
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print remains on the flagstone to the present 
day. 

The other instance is that of an inscribed 
tombstone in the churchyard of St. Caimin’s 
Church, Iniscaltra, or Holy Island, Lough 
Derg. (See Fig. 3.) It was discovered by 
Sir Thomas Deane in the excavations of the 
churchyard of St. Caimin’s Church on Inis- 
caltra, when carrying on the works for the 
preservation of national monuments and 
ecclesiastical buildings under the Commis- 
sion of Public Works in the year 1878-79, 
and was since that date stolen by a party of 
American tourists. This stone is adorned 
with an Irish cross, and bears the name 
“Cosgraoch Lagnech,” with the prints of 
two footsteps deeply indented in the stone. 
A stone is said to have been preserved to a 
late date at Lismore, on which the head of 
the infant Cathaldus (afterwards Bishop of 
Taranto in Italy) left its impress, the child 
having fallen on this stone at the moment of 
its birth. A similar story is told of the Irish 
St. Sillan (Silao), who died on pilgrimage at 
Lucca in the sixth century. 
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Richard Chornden, the Second 
Bishop of Dover. 


By REv. CANON SCOTT ROBERTSON, 
(Continued from p. 174.) 
—$—<>———_ 


SHEN King Henry VIII. died, on 

I} January 28, 1546-47, Dr. Richard 
Thornden was Suffragan-bishop 

~~ Of Dover; First Prebendary of 
Canterbury Cathedral; Rector of Bishops- 
bourne (then worth £35 19s. 2d. per ann.), 
of Wrotham (£50 8s.), of Great Chart 
(424 18s. 6d.); and Vicar of Lydd 
(455 12s.) He enjoyed also until his 
death a pension of £10 per annum, from the 
revenues of Christ Church Priory, Canter- 
bury. 

During the reign of Edward VI. we hear 
scarcely anything respecting Dr. Thornden, 
save that he acquired the vicarage of 
Tenterden, in addition to his other bene- 
fices. The exact date of his institution ‘to 





Tenterden (which was in the patronage of 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury) is not 
upon record. He was holding that vicarage 
in 1550 and in 1555 ; but he gave it up in, 
or soon after, 1555. Mr. William Darrel, 
another member of the Cathedral Chapter, 
held the benefice of Tenterden in 1556, and 
resigned it in the August of that year. 

Possibly a clue to the quietude and in- 
activity of Dr. Thornden during the life of 
Edward VI. may be gathered from the 
action taken by this Bishop of Dover, as soon 
as the young King was dead. 

Edward died on July 6, 1553, and Bishop 
Thornden immediately despatched to the 
late King’s sister, Queen Mary, a message 
signifying that he was ready and willing to 
sing the Mass and Requiem at the burial of 
her royal brother, either before the Queen, 
or at St. Paul’s, or at any place she might 
appoint. As the Bishop of Dover was very 
little known outside Kent, this offer to sing 
Mass was universally attributed to Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. It was commonly reported 
that the Archbishop had offered to sing Mass 
at Canterbury Cathedral. So calumnious a 
rumour greatly grieved Cranmer. He quickly 
traced the report to its true source. Then 
in his righteous indignation the Primate 
wrote that, so far as he was himself con- 
cerned, there was not an atom of truth in the 
rumour. He declared in writing, “it was not 
I that did set up the Mass at Canterbury, but 
it was a false, flattering, lying, and dissembling 
monk” (Dr. Thornden). The Dean of 
Canterbury, Dr. Nicholas Wotton, was then 
abroad, serving as ambassador from the 
English Court, so that the vice-dean, Bishop 
Richard Thornden, was practically supreme 
in Canterbury Cathedral at that juncture. 

The Primate’s description of Thornden 
as “a false, flattering, lying, and dissembling 
monk ” was certainly deserved by this Bishop 
of Dover. Another contemporary (who was 
either Bishop Scorey, or Thomas Becon) 
thus depicts Bishop Thornden: “A man 
having neither wit, learning, nor honesty, yet 
his wit is very ready, for he preacheth as well 
extempore as at a year’s warning; so learnedly 
that no man can tell what he chiefly intendeth, 
or goeth about to prove, so aptly that a gross 
of points is not sufficient to tie his sermon 
together.” 
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The frequent absence abroad, as a diplo- 
matist, of Dr. Wotton (Dean both of Canter- 
bury and of York) gave to Bishop Thornden 
at this period a prominence and power which 
otherwise he could not have attained. 
When Cranmer was attainted, the fruits of 
his See were sequestered, and the duties of 
the Archbishop devolved officially upon the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, as they 
always do when that See is vacant. In the 
name of the Dean and Chapter were issued 
commissions for the exercise of jurisdiction 
in several dioceses, which had been vacated 
by the resignation of some bishops and by 
the death of others. Commissions were also 
issued by the Dean and Chapter for the con- 
secration of bishops, and for the examination 
of married clergymen and of heretics. 

While Thornden, as vice-dean, actively 
representing and aiding Dean Wotton, was 
practically directing the affairs of the Prima- 
tial See, he did all he could to win the favour 
of Cardinal Pole, who was coming to England 
as the Pope’s legate. Thornden’s old friend, 
Thomas Goldwell, formerly Prior of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, was Pole’s constant 
companion and his most trusted agent. In 
reply to Queen Mary’s letters, of October 28, 
1553, and January 28, 1553-54, the Cardinal 
sent Goldwell to England to acquaint her 
Majesty fully with his mind. 

With great difficulty Thornden, through 
Goldwell’s influence, made his peace with 
Cardinal Pole. The Cardinal reposed the 
greatest confidence in Nicholas Harpsfield, 
who, on April 2, 1554, was by Queen Mary 
appointed Archdeacon of Canterbury. He 
invested Harpsfield with great power, grant- 
ing to him such a faculty of absolution that 
he could authorize other priests to absolve 
and reconcile those who had failed in their 
allegiance to the Pope. To Thornden the 
Cardinal was loath to grant any favour or 
privilege. He had received accurate infor- 
mation respecting him. Pole argued that 
Thornden had agreed with all the evil pro- 
ceedings of late in England, as well against 
the sacrament of the altar, and the supreme 
authority of Christ’s Vicar upon earth, as in 
the use of the Edwardian Communion Book, 
and the marriage of priests. Thornden had 
also, he said, conferred orders upon base, 
unlearned, and evil-disposed persons, by 


reason whereof they had taken upon them to 
preach, and had done much harm in Kent. 
So that men reported of him that if there 
should hereafter be any new mutation, 
Thornden would be as ready to change 
again as any other. 

Goldwell, however, staunchly pleaded for 
him, and Thornden wrote to the Legate 
very humble and submissive letters. So 
that, at last, Pole consented to grant him 
absolution for all that was past, and to endow 
him with divers faculties that gave him 
powers second only to those bestowed upon 
Archdeacon Harpsfield. 

The true character of Thornden was im- 
mediately manifested. As soon as he was 
technically and officially reconciled, and had 
been furnished with these faculties, he at 
once celebrated Mass in the cathedral in full 
pontificals, and exercised the right of con- 
firming of children. This conduct brought 
upon Thornden a speedy reprimand from 
Cardinal Pole. He caused Goldwell to write 
from Brussels in June, 1554, that the Cardinal 
considered an humble and penitent deport- 
ment would better become Bishop Thornden. 
The Legate said that according to the ancient 
custom of the Church, in such a case, the 
reconciled penitent should, out of reverence, 
have abstained entirely for a time from cele- 
brating at the altar. 

Meanwhile, and before his official recon- 
ciliation, as Vice-dean of Canterbury, Thorn- 
den had put himself upon commissions 
for trying beneficed clergymen who were 
married. Citations were issued on March 7, 
1553-54, in the name of the Dean and 
Chapter, for the appearance of the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury (Edmund Cranmer) 
with certain prebendaries of that cathedral 
church, some “six preachers,” petty canons, 
and others, who being beneficed clergymen 
were said to be married. The record of their 
appearance states that on March 15, 1553-54, 
some of these clergymen appeared in the 
cathedral church (z.¢., in the chapter house), 
“before the reverend father in Christ, and 
Lord, Richard Thornden, Bishop-Suffragan 
of Dover, Vice-dean of Canterbury, and 
Henry Harvey, LL.D., Vicar-General. After 
examining them one by one, Dr. Harvey 
notified that they must appear before him 
on the following day. Those who did not 
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appear had fled from England. Archdeacon 
Edmund Cranmer was deprived of his arch- 
deaconry (which was at once given by the 
Queen, sede vacante, to Harpsfield), and of 
his prebend in the cathedral, which Robert 
Colens, or Collins, obtained. This Collins 
was appointed commissary, and during the 
following twelve or eighteen months he was 
closely associated with the Bishop of Dover 
in the examination of those who were accused 
of holding the opinions of the Reformers. 

John Bland, Rector of Adisham, had been 
seized on December 28, 1553, but being 
bailed by sufficient sureties was at liberty 
until the end of February, 1553-54, when he 
was sent to Canterbury Castle, where he 
remained until May 18. On that day and 
on May 21 he was examined before the new 
Archdeacon Harpsfield and the commissary 
(the new Prebendary or Canon Collins) in 
the chapter house of the cathedral. During 
this examination we hear of Bishop Thorn- 
den’s library. In one of his replies to 
Harpsfield he uttered these words, “ You 
said you would borrow my Lord of Dover’s 
library, that I might have what book I 
wished.” Soon after this, the Bishop of 
Dover obtained possession of John Bland’s 
benefice, and to his many other pluralities 
added the rectory of Adisham. After long 
delays, Bland was taken from Canterbury 
Castle to the chapter house on March 2, 
1554-55, to appear before Bishop Richard 
Thornden, Canon Collins, and Canon John 
Myllys (who, like Thornden, had been a 
monk of Christ Church). The justices of 
the peace “ presented ” Bland as one strongly 
suspected of heresy. During the examina- 
tion of this good man, some instructive facts 
regarding Bishop Thornden came out. The 
Bishop. said to Bland, “ Only that I am one 
of the judges, I would rise and accuse thee 
to be a sacramentary, and bring witnesses to 
prove it; yea, and further, that thou hast 
called the Mass an abominable idol.” 

To this, Bland replied: “You, my lord, 
never heard me say so; but I heard you 
once say that in your conscience you had 
abhorred the Mass three years.” 

The Bishop cried: ‘“ Thou liest; I never 
said so.” 

Bland replied: ‘ My lord, if they might 
be heard, I can bring witnesses to prove it, 
with the day, time, and place.” 


Later on the Bishop of Dover said: ‘ You 
have preached many heresies in Adisham, 
where I am parson now; and therefore you 
must make answer to them.” 

On the following Monday the Bishop of 
Dover declared to Bland: “What needs 
that? We have enough against you, for you 
denied to me transubstantiation in the sacra- 
ment.” 

The various sayings throw much light upon 
the character and opinions of Bishop Richard 
Thornden. 

John Bland was condemned by the Bishop 
of Dover on June 25, 1555, together with the 
Rev. John Frankesh, Vicar of Rolvenden ; 
Humphrey Middleton, of Ashford; and 
Nicholas Sheterden. These four were burned 
at Canterbury on July 12, 1555, at two 
stakes, in one fire. 

The Bishop likewise condemned six other 
Kentishmen (W. Coker, W. Hopper, H. 
Laurence, R. Collier, R. Wright, and W. 
Stere), who were burned together at Canter- 
bury, at the end of August, 1555, at three 
stakes. He is said also to have examined 
and condemned John Newman, who was 
burned at Saffron Walden on August 31. 

Five other Kentish men, condemned by 
this bishop, were burned together at Canter- 
bury about September 6, 1555. Three more 
(Webbe, Roper, and Parke), likewise con- 
demned by Richard Thornden, were burned 
at Canterbury in October or November, 
1555. 

Riad Cardinal Pole been then in England, 
probably Thornden’s power would have 
been restrained, and fewer good men would 
have suffered. ‘The Cardinal Legate did not 
reach England until November 20, 1555. On 
the following day Archdeacon Harpsfield, with 
some members of the Canterbury chapter, 
met Pole at Dover, and dined with him. 
Probably the Bishop of Dover was among 
them, but he may not have been. Certainly, 
when the Cardinal, escorted by 400 gentle- 
men on horseback, reached Canterbury, he 
alighted at the house of the archdeacon, not 
at that of the vice-dean, the Bishop of 
Dover. Cranmer having been burned at 
Oxford on March 21, 1555-56, Cardinal Pole 
was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury on 
the following day. Whether Thornden was 
present we do not know, but he probably 
was. Certainly his old friend and former 
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prior, Thomas Goldwell, was at the cere- 
mony, and he was consecrated Bishop of 
St. Asaph in the same year (1556). It is 
one of the good features of Richard Thorn- 
den’s career, that he retained throughout all 
the changes of that eventful period the strong 
personal regard of Thomas Goldwell. 

A month after the Primate’s consecration, 
he commissioned twenty-one gentlemen in 
Kent to search for and discover heretics, and 
of these Bishop Thornden was one. Arch- 
bishop Pole’s appreciation of Thornden’s 
true character is witnessed, however, by the 
fact that, although he was consecrated 
Primate in March, 1555-56, he did not 
grant a suffragan’s commission to Richard 
Thornden until February 27 following— 
that is, in the year which we call 1557, but 
which was then reckoned as 1556. 

Thus at the visitation of the cathedral 
which Cardinal Pole held in May, 1556, 
Richard Thornden, Bishop of Dover, was 
vice-dean, but he was not then the Primate’s 
official bishop-suffragan. Nevertheless the 
episcopal vice-dean celebrated the Mass of 
the Holy Ghost in full pontificals, wearing a 
mitre, on May 28, 1556, when Canon Thomas 
Wood preached from these words: “ Vade 
et vide, si cuncta sint prospera inter pecora, 
et renuntia mihi” (Gen. xxxvii. 14). 

Bishop Thornden held Archbishop Pole’s 
commission as his suffragan for one year 
only. At the end of February, 1557-58, 
Thornden was at his benefice of Bishops- 
bourne, and one Sunday afternoon he was 
watching his household as they played at 
bowls, when suddenly he was seized with 
illness, which tradition calls “a palsy.” He 
was carried to his bed, and soon died. 

We do not know the precise day of his 
death, but we do know that on March 8, 
1557-58, Archbishop Pole issued to Thomas 
Chetham, Bishop of Sidon, a commission to 
act as his suffragan in succession to Thorn- 
den. It is possible that he lived to see 
March begin, but it is more probable that 
Bishop Richard Thornden died at the end 
of February in the year which we call 1558. 
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Motes on Recent Erplorations 
in Egypt, 


By ALFRED E. Hupp, F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 146.) 
<< 
No. IJ.—Luxor. 


(ONSIDERABLE excavations are in 
progress in and around the temples 
here, some hundreds of men and 
boys being employed in removing 
the accumulated dust and rubbish which have 
hitherto covered a considerable portion of 
the remains, especially of the later work of 
Rameses II., on the side nearest to Karnak. 
Already much has been done, and several 
interesting discoveries have been made, but 
every day adds to our knowledge of the 
temple, and there remains much to be done, 
Unfortunately the work of entirely excavating 
the whole cannot at present be completed, as 
the village mosque stands on the north-eastern 
portion of the Rameses Temple, and not even 
an appeal to the Khedive has so far overcome 
the religious scruples of the natives against 
its removal. Previous excavations at Luxor 
during the last two years had established the 
fact that the older portion of the temple was 
not originally the work of Amenhotep III. 
of the 18th dynasty, but that it had been 
founded by Usertesen of the 12th dynasty, 
and restored or reconstructed by Amen- 
hotep III. Recently another inscription has 
been discovered, which records the restora- 
tion of a portion of the temple by Philip of 
Macedon, son of Alexander the Great, about 
B.C. 310. 

At the north end of the tempie the outside 
of the Pylon on its western side has now 
been almost entirely dug out. The seated 
colossal figure of Rameses on the west of 
the door is now exposed to its base, upon 
which are the usual standing figures and 
the cartouches of the king. The portion of 
the statue which has been so long buried is 
much damaged, and this is the case also 
with most of the work recently uncovered 
here. 

In front of this Colossus, at a distance of 
3 or 4 feet, the base of the great obelisk, 
which formerly stood here (now in Paris), has 
been discovered, but is not yet cleared. On 
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its face toward the temple are the remains 
of three large seated figures. Between the 
seated Colossus and the standing figure of 
Rameses, nearer the Nile, the base of a 
second standing figure of the king has been 
laid bare ; doubtless there were once six of 
these great statues in front of the Pylon. In 
the interior of the temple the excavations 
have resulted in the discovery of several 
standing and seated figures of Rameses, all 
headless, and of one fine head of the king 
in black basalt, nearly perfect, and still re- 
taining traces of colour, red on the face, 
yellow and red on the urens, etc. The 
features of the great Pharaoh greatly resemble 
those of the Colossi in front of the temple at 
Abu Simbel, and other portraits. Near this 
head, on the interior face of the south-western 
wall where it joins the wall of the colonnade 
of Hor-em-heb, one of the most interesting 
sculptures of the temple has been found. It 
represents the exterior elevation of the Pylon, 
with a procession of princes, lords, priests, 
and sacrificial cattle approaching from the 
right (west). The Pylon has the usual tall 
masts, from which hang triple standards. In 
front are the two obelisks, the two seated 
and four standing figures of the king, all in 
profile. Eighteen sons of the king, each 
with name and titles, walk in procession ; the 
first the hereditary Prince, the eldest son of 
his father, bears in his left hand a feather 
wand, emblem of truth and justice, and a 
crook, emblem of priesthood. Meneptah 
(the supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus) 
appears here, as at the Ramesseum on the 
other side of the Nile, as the thirteenth son 
of Rameses, but in this case the royal car- 
touche does not appear to have been added 
after he came to the throne. He holds in 
his hands, as do the other younger sons, 
bunches of papyrus and rods. Behind them, 
on the western wall of the temple, are twelve 
cattle of various breeds and sizes, all more or 
less richly decorated, led to the sacrifice by 
priests and attendants. One of these cattle 
bears on the tips of his horns human hands, 
like those represented in an ancient tomb 
near the Ramesseum. Between the last of 
the cattle and the doorway opening from the 
river, the sculptures have been destroyed. 
Beyond the doorway, north, Rameses wor- 
ships his favourite god, Amen-Ra. Next the 
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king and his three favourite sons, with the 
queen Neferb-Ari (as Hathor), bring offerings 
to Amen-Ra. These sculptures are fairly 
perfect, but further north only some traces 
remain of the daughters of Rameses, with 
their names and titles, and of other sculptures. 
Higher on this wall, and on the northern 
wall of the temple, the king, sometimes 
accompanied by his queen, offers to various 
gods. The eastern portion of the temple has 
not yet been excavated. The fine columns, 
which have now many of them been exposed 
for the first time, bear various inscriptions 
and figures of wives and daughters of the 
king, including the princess “ Bent Anat,” 
well known to readers of “ Uarda,” whose 
portrait and cartouche are almost uninjured. 
On the exterior of the west wall a very 
curious figure has been unearthed, which has 
caused much discussion. It represents a 
man sitting sideways on the wrong side of a 
horse, both his legs and feet appearing. He 
seems to be a messenger from the battle-field, 
which is represented further north, but no 
inscription appears to account for the peculiar 
way in which he is riding. 

Very good work is being done under the 
direction of the museum authorities in the 
older portions of the ruins. The columns 
of Amenhotep III., the lower portions of 
which are found to be in a very rotten and 
unsafe condition, are being strengthened and 
repaired as soon as excavated, by filling the 
crevices and holes with Portland cement and 
masonry. The whole of the work here is to 
be paid for by the fund raised by the “ tourist 
tax,” over £300 having been devoted to 
Luxor alone. Considerable sums have been 
devoted also to works at Medinet Abou, 
Karnak, the Ramesseum, Dayr-el-Bahari, etc., 
and in several places iron gates have been 
erected for the better protection of some of 
the most important tombs, including those of 
Rameses VI. and IX. at Biban-el-Mouluk, 
Rekmara, and Necht at Thebes, etc. It is 
hoped in this way to put a stop to the shame- 
ful destruction of the beautiful paintings of 
these tombs, which have suffered much even 
in recent years from antiquity hunters, native 
and foreign. The beautiful little tomb of 
Necht which, when it was opened out last 
year, contained a series of paintings almost 
as bright in colour as when they were painted 
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some 4,000 years ago, has been scratched 
and cut about in a shameful manner since I 
last visited it, though it has been under the 
care of a so-called guardian all the time. If 
the scheme which has been proposed of 
establishing a guarantee fund to be paid by 
the friends of the guardians, out of which all 
repairs of damage done to the monuments 
under their care should be paid for, could be 
carried out, it would probably work well, and 
might prevent the destruction of much that 
is valuable. 
No. III.—Karnak. 


A considerable amount of work has been 
done at Karnak in removing the rubbish 
from the interior of the temple of Seti and 
the Great Pylon, but not very much of 
interest has yet been found. In the Great 
Temple pits have been dug round some of 
the huge columns of the Hypostyle Hall, 
showing their original height, and it is hoped 
some day that this magnificent hall may be 
excavated entirely to its original level. The 
sphinx avenue leading to the Nile has been 
excavated, and some perfect criosphinxes 
(ram-headed) have been unearthed. When 
the work at Luxor is finished it is intended 
to remove the “ Decanville tramway,” now in 
use there to Karnak, when greater works will 
be undertaken there. Last year this tram- 
way was of great use in removing the treasures 
from the Boulac Museum to their new home 
at Ghizeh. It is at present laid down between 
the Luxor Temple and the Nile, and by its 
aid thousands of tons of mud and sand have 
been carried to the river and tipped on its 
eastern bank, forming a kind of embank- 
ment, which, if it can be retained, will be an 
immense improvement to the river front. 


No. IV.—MEDINET HApsovu. 


Last year nearly the whole of the interior 
of the Great Temple of Rameses III. was 
cleared out, including the great court, its 
doorways, and the interior walls covered with 
bas-reliefs. One of the most interesting 
recent discoveries is that of a nearly perfect 
staircase leading from the south-east corner 
of the Pylon to its top, from which one 
obtains a beautiful bird’s-eye view of the 
temples, and of the numerous ruins of the 
plain of Thebes. This year a sum of up- 


wards of £185 has been devoted from the 


“tourist tax” to further excavations at 
Medinet Habou, and the immense mass of 
rubbish which has been accumulating for 
thousands of years outside the temple on its 
southern and western sides is now being 
removed. Here as elsewhere, where children, 
boys and girls, are engaged in carrying away 
the rubbish in baskets balanced on their 
heads, to be tipped at a safe distance from 
the ruins, they keep up a continuous chant, 
the leading child singing any words that may 
occur to him, the others responding. Thus 
“ Follow, follow me ”-—“ We'll follow you,” 
repeated dozens of times to the same tune. 
Probably the ancient Egyptians when the 
temple was built used the same chants, if not 
quite the same words. No body of men or 
children seem to be able to work in Egypt 
without the accompaniment of singing, 
whether on the river or on shore. M. Gré- 
baut considers the work at Medinet Habou 
“the most urgent after that at Luxor,” and 
much remains to be done here. At present 
the sanctuary, and the exterior walls on all 
sides, are covered with sand and débris, which 
will take a long time to clear out. 


No. V.—Asu SIMBEL. 


Never probably for thousands of years 
have visitors to Nubia been able to see the 
magnificent temple of Rameses II. cut in the 
rock at Abu Simbel, as it may now be seen. 
Thanks to the recent visit of the Khedive to 
Upper Egypt and Nubia, much work has 
been undertaken to free the splendid monu- 
ments which he was to visit from accumulated 
earth and sand; roads have been made and 
steps cut to make easier the approach to 
them from the Nile, which have been greatly 
appreciated by the very numerous tourists 
who have visited for instance such places as 
the tombs of the kings at Biban-el-Muluk. 
In no other place, however, has so much 
been done in honour of the occasion as at 
Abu Simbel, where for weeks upwards of 
300 men, from the garrison at Wadi Halfa, 
were employed in removing the immense 
heap of sand which had accumulated in and 
in front of the Great Temple since it was 
uncovered for the visit of the ex-Empress 
Eugenie some five-and-twenty years ago. At 
present, not only is the whole interior of the 
temple quite free from sand, but the exterior 
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also has been cleared almost entirely, expos- 
ing nearly the whole of the most northerly of 
the huge seated colossal figure of Rameses, 
which was formerly nearly half-buried in the 
sand. The stone platform also, in front of 
the temple, has been uncovered, and the 
Speos to the east, called by the Arabs the 
“Chapel Edwards” (after the energetic 
secretary of the Exploration Fund), has been 
quite dug out. One of the most interesting 
discoveries made during the excavations was 
the doorway of another chapel, or building, 
to the west of the great temple. Of this 
only the upper portion of the doorway is at 
present visible, and even this will probably 
soon disappear under the immense heap of 
almost liquid sand which is ready to flow 
down upon it from the hillside above. Ina 
pit near the east side of the front two large 
stone hawks (emblems of Horus, the great 
god, or of Khousu as he is generally called 
at Thebes) and a couple of broken crouching 
lions were discovered. ‘These are at present 
placed in front of the temple, but I am told 
that other statues which were found have 
been removed to Cairo. Considerable traces. 
of colour, red, yellow, etc., remain on some 
of the sculptures recently excavated, and 
there can now be no doubt that the whole of 
this great structure, including the Colossi, 
was originally painted, though many recent 
writers have expressed doubt on the sub- 
ject. 
Hotel Karnak, Luxor. 





®George Cruikshank.* 


Sa)EORGE CRUIKSHANK, though 

M| certainly not a great artist in the 
sense in which we speak of the 
old Masters or their modern 
successors, has a fair claim to be included 
in Messrs. Sampson Low and Marston’s 
valuable series of ‘‘ Great Artists,” for he has 
been truly described as “the most popular 


* 4 Memoir of George Cruikshank, by F. G. 
Stephens ; and an Essay on the Genius of George 
Cruikshank, by W. M. Thackeray. Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington. Crown 8vo., 
pp: viii., 144. Forty-four illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 





humorist that ever graced the world of 
art.” For nearly eighty years did this genius 
of wonderful vitality continue to amuse, to 
instruct, and to influence for good several 
generations of Englishmen. Born in 1792, 
by the time he was seven years old George 
Cruikshank produced creditable results both 
with pencil and etcher’s needle. In 1878 his 
remains were laid to rest in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s; and but a few months before his 
death he was still actively engaged as 
“artist, designer, etcher, and painter ”—the 
fourfold description of his powers that is 
written on his monument. Mr. Stephens 
has given a good critical account of Cruik- 
shank’s diversified powers and wonderful 
gifts, and certainly does not err on the side 
of exuberant eulogy. He has made a happy 
selection of drawings illustrative of the various 
phases of the artist’s style. Even in his 
earlier days, when lashing the Regent and the 
Duke of York for their vicious lives, George 
Cruikshank observed a modesty and a re- 
straint which earned for him from the pen 
of Thackeray the remarkable testimony that 
he “ never, in all the exuberance of his frolic- 
some humour, caused a single painful or 
guilty blush.” A hasty judge, as he glances 
at some of Cruikshank’s work of this period, 
especially his contributions to Zhe Scourge, 
a now forgotten satirical print of much power, 
might be tempted to think Thackeray’s state- 
ment an exaggeration; but when we re- 
collect the exceeding grossness of his pre- 
decessors—Rowlandson or Gillray, Kay or 
Bunbury—the comparative purity of their 
successor’s work is most remarkable. Mr. 
Stephens has, perhaps, selected the plainest 
of all Cruikshank’s efforts of this date as an 
example—“ Paradise Regained,” wherein a 
variety of nymphs and matrons dance round 
the Duke of York on his disgraceful re- 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief. Had 
this subject been treated by previous popular 
caricaturists, a modern publisher would hardly 
dare to reproduce it. The cause of morality 
in this, as in other respects, owes much to 
the purer influence of George Cruikshank. 
He was singularly happy in his jokes at 
soldiers (though this was before the days 
when he himself became a Colonel of Volun- 
teers), laying hold of the popular English 
feeling that still happily lingers, which is 
Q2 
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ready to make fun of military pomp and 
pretension—a sentiment that is but very 
rarely reflected in Continental caricatures. 
How thoroughly English is this picture of the 
British Grenadiers, with the travesty of their 
march carried on by the street boys and 
tramps! 

We are glad that Mr. Stephens has drawn 
special attention to the “ Death of Sir John 
Falstaff”; the speaking pathos of which is 
inimitable, and which Mr. Cruikshank him- 
self regarded with much simple pride as one 
of his best achievements. ‘ Falstaff’s Death,” 
says Mr. Stephens, “is one of the wisest, as 
it is one of the tenderest, things man has 


admirably given. Best of all is the figure of 
Bardolph, who stands with his arms folded 
and shoulders up, labouring as with a sigh 
he was ashamed to own. Something of the 
ruffling strut is upon him yet, though over 
all his air, and evidently filling his besodden 
soul, are thoughts of what has gone before 
—clearly the heart-stricken speculation of a 
novel and intense depression. ‘There, too, 
is Nym’s anxious way; the boy is looking 
on; upon the wall hangs a portrait of the 
Prince. I quote this as an example of the 
thoughtful poetry often to be seen in Mr. 
Cruikshank’s works.” 

Cruikshank’s weird humour revelled in the 





BRITISH GRENADIERS. 


conceived, or Shakespeare written. That 
Mr. Cruikshank, feeling all this, should have 
presented this scene, and not in that miser- 
able manner which makes men of feeling 
turn from a book illustrated in the modern 
fashion, but with all his art, heartily, is a 
fact not to be overlooked in weighing his 
merits as a designer. 

“ There is the old man in the bed, his scant 
unhonoured hairs strewing the pillow, his 
face not wholly in pain or horror, or a stolid 
blank, but turned to the light, as he ‘babbled 
o’ green fields.’ One arm is over the sheets; 
the feet are stretched down. Mrs Quickly, 
that fat, vain, but kindly woman, attests his 
death in the manner we know. The face is 


illustrating of such works as Ainsworth’s 
Tower of London and Jack Shepherd, and he 
surpassed himself in the creepy etchings of 
“Peter Schlemihl, or the Shadowless Man.” 
Nor was he, we know, ever so happy in his 
work as when designing the wild fun of imps 
and hobgoblins in Grimm’s Popular Stories. 
To this category belongs the speaking etching 
of Giles’ Ghost, which was a special favourite 
of Thackeray’s. 

For Mr. Stephens’ criticisms we are grate- 
ful, but in attempting to give a sketch of the 
life of the artist he has evidently got a task 
that he but little appreciates, and to which, 
therefore, he does but little justice. For- 
tunately for the life of George Cruikshank, 
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we can turn to the excellent pages of his 
biography by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold. It is 
too bad, also, of Mr. Stephens to drag his 











own anti-Irish and violent political prejudices 
into a brief artistic life. When reading 
these pages, it matters not whether the reader 
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admires the policy of Mr. Balfour or Mr. 
John Morley, nobody can wish to have 
modern Irish politics served up hot time 
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after time according to Mr. Stephens’ fevered 
palate. The violence of his views obscures 
in this instance his artistic feeling, and if it 
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were not for this sentiment we are confident 
that Mr. Stephens would consider George 
Cruikshank’s Irish designs of 1845 very 
second-rate stuff. They are not to be com- 
pared to his earlier appreciative examples of 
Irish fun and drollery. 

It has been said that Cruikshank was 
sufficiently conceited to claim that he never 
wished a line he had ever etched erased. 
But such was not the case. Between 1870 
and 1873, the writer of this notice met the 
great artist on several occasions at a well- 
known house in Harley Street. On one 





that that same evening four of us proposed 
to go in our host’s brougham to the soirée of 
the Royal Society. The night was bitterly 
cold, and snow was falling; the brougham 
was small for four, and Cruikshank hopped 
out again just as the door was closing, and 
insisted, in evening dress and without any 
overcoat,“on riding outside, saying, ‘I’m 
the smallest and the hardiest.” On arriving 
at the rooms, after being received by the 
President (General Sabine, if our memory 
serves us right), George Cruikshank was 
almost instantly engaged in dashing off a 
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of these occasions the talk at dinner turned 
upon Mr. Butt’s Home Rule scheme, and 
upon Ireland generally. Old Cruikshank, 
who, strange to say, had been silent for 
some little time, suddenly ejaculated : “I’ve 
no Irish ‘ views,’ but I met Butt the other 
day, and I would have given my right hand 
not to have illustrated Maxwell’s History of 
the Irish Rebellion ; 1 am sick and ashamed 
of it.” And this is the work that Mr. 
Stephens praises with silly rhapsodies! As 
an instance of George Cruikshank’s wonder- 
ful vitality, it may be of interest to record 


score of his big signatures (each a picture in 
itself) for sale at a bazaar to satisfy the 
importunate begging of a young friend. 
Turning to us, he said, “ There, there’s not 
a steadier hand here to-night, notwithstanding 
my cold drive and that I am just fourscore ; 
and it’s all because I’m a teetotaler !” 

The best half of this interesting volume is 
that which reproduces Thackeray’s famous 
essay on the genius of George Cruikshank, 
which originally appeared in the Westminster 
Review of June, 1840. 

F.S.A. 
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Proceedings and JPublications of 
Archxological Societies. 


[ Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the ‘* Antiquary,” and are,in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts.) 


At the last meeting of the council of the SOMERSET 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, it was arranged that the 
annual meeting of 1891 should be held at Crewkerne, 
in the month of August, and a local committee ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements. At the 
same time, Mr. F. T. Elworthy, a member of the 
council of the Philological Society, was nominated 
literary secretary and editor, and Colonel J. R. 
Bramble, F.S.A., general secretary and manager of 
the summer meetings. 


The Royalist completed its first volume with the issue 
of the twelfth number on March 16. It is a well- 
printed small 4to. double-columned magazine, of 
sixteen pages to each number, and is the official organ 
of the ORDER OF THE WHITE RosE. The magazine 
is deserving of careful attention, because it proves that 
the Order is not a mere clique of farceurs, but is grave 
and serious in its objects, and because interesting 
writers write in an interesting way on questions per- 
taining to legitimate sovereignty, affording picturesque 
glimpses into the by-paths of history. In these pages 
it is established, simply in the case of France, and 
after much labour in the case of Spain, that Don 
Carlos VIL. is the rightful king of both those countries, 
his son, Don Jaime, being both Prince of Asturias 
and Dauphin. In like manner, Princess Mary Teresa, 
wife of the eldest son of the Prince Regent, of Bavaria, 
is the true Queen of England, if it was not for the 
“ accident” of the Act of Settlement. When room is 
found for an article that gravely argues in favour of 
the ‘‘ complete abolition of that menagerie known as 
the House of Commons,” and affects to believe that 
England could ever be induced to fling over all repre- 
sentative government, it is a little difficult to realize 
that we are not dealing with a party Jour rire. The 
Stuart calendar, too, given each month, suggesting 
the connection of January 1 with the death of 
James III., and of December 31 with the birth of 
Charles III., and other such like events, cannot fail 
to elicit a smile from the uninitiated. Nevertheless, 
the magazine can be appreciated by others than the 
cream of the legitimate, for some of the brief bio- 
graphical sketches are well done and original, such as 
those on Strafford, Cluny Macpherson, and Arabella 
Stuart ; and there are also articles of value on episodes 
of the ’Fifteen and the ’Forty-Five, and on the death 
of Charles I. The article on the ‘‘Last Days of 
James, 3rd Earl of Derwentwater,” in the February 
number, is written with power and pathos. It has 
been a pleasant task to study those pages that tell of 
the religious earnestness and the literary capacity of 
the extremest Right of English politics. It is not for 
the Antiguary to enter in any way into the political 
lists, and therefore in the interests of simple historic 
fact, and not in any way as a covert sneer, we venture 


to invite the conductors of the magazine, in the course 
of their second volume, to draw up tables of the 
strict legitimacy, or the contrary, of the occupants of 
European thrones since the Norman Conquest. We 
believe that this remarkable and noteworthy little 
journal can be obtained by others than those of the 
Order of the White Rose. Annual subscription, 
6s. 6d., including postage, can be forwarded to 21, 
Regent’s Park Terrace, London, N.W. 
25 
The first part of the SHROPSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY’s TRANSACTIONS for 1891, recently issued 
to members, contains a paper on ‘‘ The Camps of Shrop- 
shire,” by the late Mr. H. H. Lines; ‘*The Will 
(Anglo - Saxon) of Wulfgate, of Donnington,” by 
W. H. Duignan; ‘‘ Bailiffs’ Accounts of Shrews- 
bury, 1275 to 1277, comprising the building of the 
Gild Hall,” by the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater; ‘‘ The 
Trained Soldiers of Shropshire, sem. Elizabeth,” by 
William Phillips ; and ‘‘ A List of Ancient Deeds of 
St. Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury, 1280 to 1498.” 
a 2s 2S 


The LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
recently held their annual meeting. The report read 
showed that the society had been able to obtain an 
undertaking from the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company, who were proposing 
to interfere with the old Leicester Castle and mound, 
that the company would not touch the Jewry wall, 
nor, if possible, the Roman pavement. It also 
mentions the papers read during the year, and a 
number of church restorations and alterations that 
had taken place in the county. 
25 


A meeting of the St. PAuL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
Society was held at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s, 
on April 15, when a paper was read by Mr. F. J. 
Beckley, B.A., on “‘ The Pagan and Earliest Christian 
Monuments of Ireland viewed in Connection with their 


History.” 
5 


The SociETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY met on 
April 7, the president, Mr. P. le Page Renouf, in the 
chair. Among the members elected at this meeting 
were the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Her- 
schell. A paper was read by J. Pollard on ‘‘ The 
Baal and Ashtoreth Altar,” discovered at Kanawat, in 
Syria, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 
The Rev. C. J. Ball read a paper in continuation of 
his researches into the relation of Accadian and 
Chinese Ideograms. The next meeting of the society 
will be held at 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, on 
May 5, at 8 p.m. 


At the monthly meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, held on March 25, 
‘The Charlton Spur” and ‘‘ The Buccleuch Sword,” 
that had been at Hesleyside for some two or three cen- 
turies, were exhibited and described by Mr. Charlton, 
who related the interesting legends and historic facts 
pertaining to each of them. The tradition attached 
to the spur is that when the larder was empty a dish 
was placed on the table, and when the cover was 
raised if there were nothing on it but the spur, it was 
a sign that another foray had to be made upon their 
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neighbours. This tradition was mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott and other authors. There are other 
places where the spur was said to have been used in 
this way, but not another place except Hesleyside 
where such a spur existed that had been actually used. 
The spur exhibited might not be the one that had been 
always used, very likely they did not confine themselves 
to one spur ; but there was no doubt that the spur seen 
that night was the one that had been handed down 
through generations of the Charlton family. With 
regard to the ‘* Buccleuch Claymore,” Mr. Charlton 
supposed that no sword had been made which lad been 
the cause of so much ill-feeling and bloodshed as this 
had. It was taken from Sir Walter Scott, laird of Buc- 
cleuch, by the Charltons some time in the sixteenth 
century. The ‘‘ Buccleuch Claymore” has a blade of 
2 feet 11 inches in length. The greatest thickness is 
rather more than 4 inch, and the breadth diminishes 
from 14 at the hilt to 4 inch at ? inch from the point. 
It bore many marks of having been in active service, 
and as many as forty-five indentations could be felt 
along its still sharp edge. The handle was what was 
known as a basket-hilt, and contained also the original 
leather guard. The scrollwork of the basket was 
very fine, and had two fantastic faces chased upon 
it. The maker’s name was on each side of the blade 
at the hilt, and was that of the celebrated Andrea 
Ferrara. Mr. Charlton mentioned other interesting 
relics pertaining to Hesleyside. The ‘‘ Standard,” a 
glass goblet holding a quart of liquor, attaching to it 
a legend akin to that of ‘‘ Eden Hall.” An ancient 
crucifix of copper, a good example of the early 
enamellers of Limoges. Both the standard and the 
crucifix appear in W. B. Scott’s painting. Also the 
chalice and breviary of Father Huddlestone, who 
received Charles II. into the Roman Catholic Church 
on his death-bed ; the priests’ hiding-hole ; the patent 
of baronetcy of Sir Edward Charlton, 1646; and others. 
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The second annual meeting of the THORESBY SOCIETY 
was held at the Philosophical Hall, Leeds, on March 18. 
It was reported that the council hope to be able to 
take in hand the publication of the Coucher Book of 
Kirkstall Abbey, which they consider the most im- 
portant and appropriate work coming within the range 
of the society’s operations. The copying of the 
Coucher Book, which is preserved in the Public 
Record Office, will involve an expenditure of about 
450, and a member of the council has generously 
offered to provide half of this sum if any other 
member or members of the society will give the 
balance. It is hoped that this may be the chief 
publication for 1891. 


Cay 4) aA 

The ninth annual meeting of the SOCIETY FOR PRE- 
SERVING MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD will be held at 
Fulham on Thursday, May 14, in the Parish Church 
Room at 3 p.m. After the meeting the church will 
be visited, where a paper on the ‘‘ Memorials and 
Monuments in the Church and Churchyard ” will be 
read by Dr. T. J. Woodhouse. Fulham Palace, by 
kind permission of the Lord Bishop of London, will 
be open to the inspection of the members at 5 p.m. 


At the March meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY, Professor Hughes exhibited and 


described some interesting Roman antiquities lately 
found in a pit at Great Thurlow when draining a field. 
The pit was situated on the upper part of the slope 
near the level of the plateau, north-west of Great 
Thurlow. The surface of the plateau consisted of 
Boulder Clay with patches of gravel and a clayey 
wash, especially on the brow of the hill; on the 
eastern slope, near the top, the pit was crossed. He 
saw evidence of two more similar pits a little lower 
down. The pit was excavated to a depth of some 6 feet 
or so. It was filled with earth, layers of broken 
pottery, bones, shells, and various household refuse, 
containing a good deal of organic matter. There was 
black and gray pottery of well-known, and some of 
rarer, form and ornamentation ; handles of amphore, 
and necks of earthen flasks, mortaria, and so on. 
But the pit was remarkable for the quantity and 
variety of the Samian ware found in it. It was not 
of the best class of paste, being rather soft and porous ; 
but the exterior appearance was very good, and the 
ornamentation rich. There was the usual loop-and- 
tassel border, and the beautiful radially-marked margin, 
like the rim of some sea-shells. Some pieces of pottery 
had symmetrically-twined leaves and fruit, which 
might be mulberry or alder ; on another was a leopard, 
easily recognised by its slim form and spots. The 
potter’s marks were generally obscure, as if the stamps 
had been worn and broken—OF ALBI was the only 
one which he could read, and the L of that was doubt- 
ful. There were many large rusty nails, probably 
from the wood of which charred remains occurred all 
through the mass. Oyster-shells were common, and 
bones of pig, sheep, and red-deer, and of a small 
short-horned ox. There were pieces of Niedermendig 
lava, of which millstones were so commonly made 
then as now; a plain bronze /du/a and bits of wire, 
and a bronze triangular embossed ornament, such as 
might have formed part of a short sword-scabbard, 
and a small brass coin, on which ‘‘ Claudius Caes” 
(Claudius Gothicus) were the only legible figures. 
The most interesting object, however, was a small 
stumpy figure, draped in long straight-falling robes, 
and holding a long knife in one hand and a bag or 
purse in the other. It was carved in chalk, and stood 
about 3 inches high; but the head was unfortunately 
lost (probably a Vertumnus-Mercury). On making 
inquiries as to whether there were traces of a camp or 
villa known anywhere near, or suggested by local 
names, he could hear of none, except that the small 
channel which ran down the hillside close by was 
known as ‘Castle Ditch.” 


Ai aS SAY 
The most interesting communication made to the 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES since our last issue was 
that offered to the society by Miss Margaret Stokes 
on March 19. It is but very rarely, we believe, that 
the society has accepted papers from ladies. ‘‘ Miss 
M. Stokes exhibited 100 illustrations of the vestiges 
of Irish saints in Italy in the Dark Ages, and the 
director read a paper by her on the ‘Tombs of 
Columbanus and his Followers at Bobbio’—Attalus, 
Congal, Cummian, and others—whose names are 
given by Padre Rossetti in his catalogue of the 
followers of Columbanus, but in their Latin forms, 
the Irish equivalents to which are omitted. The tomb 
of Columbanus is a white marble sarcophagus, formerly 
surmounted bya marble recumbent statue of the saint, 
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the front and sides of which were adorned with bas- 
reliefs illustrating events in the life of the saint. 
Among the interesting features in these bas-reliefs 
should be noted the book-satchel carried by St. Colum- 
banus in the first, and the water-vessel presented by 
Gregory the Great to the saint at the consecration of 
his monastery in the central compartment. This 
sarcophagus stands as an altar in the crypt of the old 
Lombardic church dedicated to the saint at Bobbio, 
while the tombs of those disciples who followed him 
from Ireland to Italy are ranged in the walls around 
that of their master. The sculptures on five of these 
sarcophagi offer fine examples of the interlaced work 
described by Canon Browne at the meeting of the 
society held on February 19 as found in Italy at this 
period and before it, even in the time of imperial 
Rome. Such patterns were spoken of by Miss Mar- 
garet Stokes in her paper read upon the same occasion 
as gradually introduced with Christianity into Ireland, 
and there engrafted on a still more archaic form of 
Celtic art. Thus an Irish variety of such patterns 
sprang into life. The fact that there is no trace of 
such Irish individuality in the decorations on the 
tombs of the Irish saints at Bobbio—that there is 
nothing to differentiate these designs from those that 
prevailed throughout Lombardy in the seventh century 
—goes far to prove that this style did not come from 
Ireland into Italy. Whether, on the other hand, it 
reached the Irish shore borne directly from Lombardy 
by the passengers to and fro from Bobbio to its parent 
monastery in Bangor, co. Down, is yet matter for 
future research. The next monument described was 
the marble slab inscribed to the memory of Cummian, 
bishop in Ireland at the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. We learn from the epitaph itself that Liutprand 
(King of Lombardy from A.D. 720 to 761) had the 
monument executed of which this slab was the cover- 
ing, the artist’s name, Joannes Magister, being given 
at the foot. The inscription consists of nineteen lines, 
twelve of which are laudatory verses in hexameters, 
the remaining portion being a request for the saint’s 
intercession. The knife of St. Columbanus, described 
by Mabillon in 1682 as well as by Fleming, is still 
preserved in the sacristy of the church. It is of iron, 
and has a rude horn handle. The wooden cup out of 
which the saint drank is also preserved, and in the 
year 1354 it was encircled by a band of silver, with 
an inscription stating that it had belonged to St. Colum- 
banus. The bell of the saint is another relic, and it 
is known that on the occasion of the translation of 
the saint’s relics to Pavia this bell was carried through 
the streets of that city at the head of the procession. 
The vessel brought by Pope Gregory the Great from 
Constantinople, and given by him to St. Columbanus 
at the consecration of his monastery, agrees in form 
with that which is represented in the bas-relief on the 
saint’s tomb, and is said to have been one of the 
water vessels used at the wedding-feast at Cana in 
Galilee. A silver bust representing the head of 
St. Columbanus completes the list of relics connected 
with this saint which are still preserved in the sacristy 
of his church at Bobbio.” 

[We take this account from the “‘ Atheneum” of 
March 28.) 


9 
At the last of the winter meetings of the LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, held on 








April 3 at Chetham’s College, Mr. Edaile exhibited 
some interesting rubbings of brasses, and Mr. G. C. 
Yates, F.S.A., two iron spear-heads from Castle Field, 
Roman bronze brooch from Lancaster, bronze orna- 
ment from the Roman wall, and portion of a bracelet 
from Uriconum.—After other brief communications, 
Dr. Frank Renaud, F.S.A., read a good paper on 


** Ancient Encaustic Tiles.” He said that having 
been engaged intermittingly in taking tracings of 
monastic tiles for more than twenty years, and repro- 
ducing coloured drawings from the same of such as 
appeared to him the most interesting examples, he 
thought he could make some general observations 
regarding them which might be appropriate in a 
society devoted to the study of everything relating to 
bygone history and art. After mentioning the books 
on the subject, the lecturer said that all printed and 
illustrated contributions to this particular branch of 
antiquarian study are to be valued the more because, 
as time runs on, specimens disappear, sometimes cast 
aside during church restorations or removed into 
parsonage houses, from whence they commonly find 
an ultimate way into dust middens, or are carried 
away from ruined abbeys by wandering and ill-advised 
tourists as trophies. Encaustic tiles, apart from pave- 
mental uses, can only be regarded as illustrations of 
an art practised originally by monkish craftsmen in a 
rude and unlettered age, with no mean skill, and 
simple appliances. The earliest specimens of monastic 
tiles cannot be traced further back than towards the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Tiles are so rarely 
dated that the only instances he had met with are 
those in Malvern Abbey and in Gloucester Cathedral 
—namely, the years 1453 and 1455. For the sake of 
convenience, Dr. Renaud arranged the devices on 
ancient tiles under the five following groups: (1) 
armorial, (2) pictorial, (3) symbolical, (4) moral, and 
(5) educational, upon each of which heads he gave 
interesting details. The paper was illustrated with a 
large collection of drawings by the author of the 
paper. We shall look forward with much interest to 
the appearance of this paper in the next issue of the 


society’s proceedings. 
; a A af 


At the meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION held on March 18, the progress of the 
arrangements for holding the annual congress at York 
was detailed.—The Mayor of Chester reported that 
the north wall of Chester, westward of the north 
gate, is being cleared of the sheds, etc., which 
obstructed its view, and that the earth accumulated at 
its base is being removed to a depth of 8 feet, reveal- 
ing the Roman construction of the wall.—Mr. Loftus 
Brock exhibited a collection of Roman and medizval 
articles found in Bath Street, City.—Mr. E. Way 
produced several Roman remains recently found in 
Southwark, among which was a small glass vessel 
containing quicksilver.—Mr. Barnett described a 
floriated consecration cross of fourteenth-century date 
on one of the pillars of Carshalton Church.—Dr. 
Fryer read a paper on the composition of some 
Roman mortar found beneath a mosaic pavement 
which has been met with at Gloucester, and sug- 
gested that Jozzolana from Italy or ¢vass from 
Germany had been imported for use in its construc- 
tion.—A paper was read by Miss Russell on the 
** Acquisition of Lothian by Northumbria, probably 
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a Suppressed Chapter of Bede,” in which references 
to many ancient chronicles were produced and indica- 
tions traced of former Roman and other early in- 
fluences, notably those relating to St. Helen’s name 
in the dedication of churches, etc.—Mr. Macmichael 
then concluded his paper on the signs of the old 
traders of the City of London, in which interesting 
reference was made, among others, to the curious 
sign of the man loaded with mischief. This sign, 
supposed to be painted by Hogarth, is now in private 
possession at St. Albans. 


The YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION have decided to make their 
annual excursion next July to Jervaulx Abbey and to 
Middleham Castle. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and 
Mr. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., will once again give 
their invaluable services to the members. Both these 
gentlemen have, we understand, been recently visit- 
ing both abbey and castle in order that they may be 
well acquainted with the features which they will 
then be called upon to describe. It is hoped that 
some preliminary excavations may be undertaken at 
the abbey before the visit of the society. 
a 2 aS 

On March 19 the Very Rev. the Dean of York 
delivered a lecture in the York Institute on ‘‘ Ryther : 
a Retrospect of Danes and Dykes.” The Dean 
called attention to an illustration of the arms of 
Ryther in the minster, and to the situation of the 
place so named in the map of Yorkshire near to 
Cawood. Of the ancient civilization of the Vikings 
the Romans knew nothing. Those men from the 
north were bloody and daring, but the vigour of their 
character was not expended in mere acts of violence. 
They had a literature of their own, and their sons 
had an influence over the people which could not be 
exaggerated. They were a rough people, but were 
capable of tender feelings and warm sentiments. The 
Dean referred at length to the ships in which the 
hardy Norsemen ruled the seas, conquering lands, 
and invading our own shores. He gave a graphic 
account of the formidable Danes, dwelling upon the 
conquest of England and the strife between them and 
the Saxons around York, the great battle of Stamford 
Bridge being described. Eventually the power of 
both Saxon and Dane was for ever quenched by the 
iron rod of the Norman Conqueror. The Dean passed 
from this interesting retrospect to the particular sub- 
ject of Ryther, remarking that the place was situated 
close to the banks of the Wharfe and the Ouse, and 
the audience could picture how the stately ships of the 
Norsemen, having passed up the Humber, made that 
their resting-place. The valley between the Wharfe 
and the Nidd was under Danish occupation. The 
family of the same name as the village already referred 
to afforded a subject for lengthy reference and com- 
ment by the lecturer, who traced their genealogy 
through many interesting periods of history, closing 
his remarks somewhere about the time of Oliver 


Cromwell. 
~~ 1 2% 


At the last meeting of the Archzeological Section of 
the BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE, Mr. 
W. Wright Wilson read a carefully-compiled paper 
entitled ‘“‘ Notes on Bordesley Manor.” He gave a 


good summary of its earlier history from Dugdale and 
other authorities ; but the chief value of the paper lay 
in the good use that he made of the Court Rolls from 
1685 to 1791, which spoke about a ‘“‘ bowling green 
between the Green Lanes ;” ‘‘ the seed fields of Dud- 
deston and Saltley ;” the ‘‘stiles and meadows between 
Camp Hill and Aston Church;” ‘‘the park at 
Nechells ;” the encroachments by the cottagers and 
the better-class residents, a marked one being by a 
certain William Beale, an ancestor of the present 
Birmingham family of that name, who lived in a 
large house surrounded by grounds on the opposite 
side of the Stratford Road to where the Black Horse 
Inn now stands; the prohibition to dig sand on the 
public way between Birmingham and Sparkbrook ; 
the intimation that there was to be no bell-ringing on 
the occasion of the election of the Deritend constable; 
and other relics of the past. Extracts were then 
given from the task-rolls of various sublet manors in 
Bordesley of about the sixteenth century, there being 
various references to the ‘‘guild of Deritend,” the 
‘*conerie” of Duddeston, and various mills. The 
acreage of the manor, based on the estimate of 1833 
for Aston parish, was 11,529 acres, of which, how- 
ever, the only portions remaining were owned by Lord 
Bradford in Castle Bromwich and by Lord Norton in 
Saltley. The registers of the other parts. had been 
lost or had disappeared, and the sub-manors had 
ceased to be manors at all. 


3 6 9% 


A meeting of the Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
was held in the library of Colchester Castle on 
March 14. The chairman, Mr. G. A. Lowndes, 
congratulated the members on the successful com- 
pletion of Mr. Chancellor’s work on the monuments 
of Essex.—Mr. Henry Laver gave a brief description 
of the Roman finds at Colchester during the past few 
months, which were placed on the table, the most 
remarkable of which was a vase pierced with holes 
unearthed in Butt Road, the site of the Roman 
cemetery.—Mr. C. Gould read some interesting 
extracts from the travels of Cosmo, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, through England in 1669, when he visited 
Chelmsford, Colchester, and other parts of Essex. 
—In the afternoon the members, under Mr. Laver’s 
guidance, visited Elmstead Church. The most note- 
worthy object of interest in this church is an ancient 
wooden effigy, as there are so few of that material. 
It is now at the east end of the side chapel. Mr. 
Laver pronounced it to be of oak, but others con- 
sidered it might be chestnut. It is supposed to repre- 
sent FitzWilliam or Tany, and by some it has been 
considered to be Sir John De Mandeville, a Knight 
Templar. The Tanys were owners of Elmstead Hall 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a female 
descendant marrying Sir Thomas Mandeville, and his 
descendants owned it till it became the property of 
Sir Harbottle Grimston. The effigy represents a man 
in armour, probably about A.D. 1400. His legs are 
crossed, and the feet rest on the lap of a female 
figure, divested of the head. In order to prevent the 
wood cracking from shrinkage, it is hollowed out 
wherever the bulk admits of it. 


The annual general meeting of the members of the 
Sussex ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held in the 
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Barbican, Lewes Castle, on March 19, the Rev. 
Chancellor Parish in the chair. The committee’s 
report showed a net increase of membership of 
thirteen, the total on the roll being 580. After 
reference to the annual meeting of the society last 
August, and to the loss of several distinguished and 
useful members through death, the following satis- 
factory paragraph occurs: ‘‘In closing this report, 
the committee desire to call attention to the great 
improvements made during the year in the museum 
and library by the energetic labours of C. T. Phillips, 
Esq., our hon. curator and librarian, to whom the 
best thanks of the society are due; it is satisfactory 
to notice, in this connection, that a larger number of 
persons visited the museum in 1890 than in any 
previous year, and that the library was more resorted 
to than usual for reference and research.”—Mr. 
Phillips’ own report showed that the library had 
been increased by 110 volumes—34 by gift, 37 by 
purchase, and 39 by exchange; so that the society’s 
library now numbers 1,400 volumes.—The annual 
meeting of the society next August was fixed for 
Wiston ; a proposition that Brencton Chapel should 
be taken in the tour, and another suggestion that the 
August meeting should extend over two days, were 
referred to the committee. —The ‘‘ Wilmington Giant,” 
with which readers of the Amtiguary are familiar 
through Rev. St. John Dearsley’s paper, again came 
before the meeting, and a committee was appointed 
to visit the giant, and to report how the tentative 
renewal of the outline had stood the severe test of 
the past winter.—At the suggestion of Mr. Phillips, 
the society undertook to publish a much-needed hand- 
book to the castle and museum, Mr. Somers Clarke, 
F,S.A., stating that he would be happy to give his 
services towards its production.—Mr. Henry Griffith, 
the hon. secretary, had given notice of motion by 
which it was proposed to alter the terms of annual 
and life subscriptions; but as that gentleman was 
unfortunately absent through indisposition, the matter 
could not be discussed. We heartily congratulate the 
Sussex society on the increasing interest that is taken 
in their work, and on the general success of their 


operations. 
2 Sa a 


The first part of the twenty-fifth volume of the 
‘* Collections Historical and Archeological relating to 
Montgomeryshire,” issued by the Powys-LAND CLUB 
in April, comprises 198 pages of the usual degree of 
excellency that characterizes this society’s publications. 
The volume opens with an account (illustrated), by 
Archdeacon Thomas, of the portrait-brass in Bettws- 
Cedewain Church, of Sir John Meredyth, vicar, 
who died in 1531. The inscription records that in 
his time the tower was built, three bells bought, and 
other good works done in the church. Mr. E. 
Rowley Morris continues the History of the Parish 
of Kerry. A pedigree is given of Bishop Lloyd, of 
St. Asaph. Mr. Richard Williams continues his 
account of Montgomeryshire Nonconformity, extracted 
from Gaol Files, etc. Rev. George Sandford gives an 
account of the family of Walsh, of Llandewi, Radnor- 
shire (Lord Ormathwaite). A list is printed of Mont- 
gomeryshire men who matriculated at Oxford between 
1571 and 1622, Mr. Howel W. Lloyd supplies 


abstracts of ancient deeds relating to Meifod, etc. 
Mr. W. Scott Owen gives a brief biography of that 
fine old Welsh country gentleman, Arthur Blayney, 
and his home at Gregynog Hall (illustrated). The 
history of Llanwyddyn is continued from the last 
volume. The first of a series of ‘* Montgomeryshire 
Saints,” by Rev. J. Fisher, curate of Llanllwchaiarn, 
occupies some 15 pages. A curious badge of the 
House of Herbert is illustrated and described. The 
volume concludes with a thoroughly good account, 
occupying 47 pages, and illustrated by 17 plates, 
of the excavations on the site of Strata Marcella 
Abbey. Fifty copies of this paper, with the illustra- 
tions, have been reprinted for sale, price 5s. Apply 
to the honorary secretary, Mr. Morris C. Jones, F.S.A., 
Gungrog Hall, Welshpool. 
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We have received the report of THE FUND FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF THE MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD 
IN IRELAND for 1889. The only fault we have to 
find is that it is rather late in being issued ; however, 
there have been unexpected impediments, and we are 
assured that the report for 1890 is already well in 
hand. We have already spoken favourably of the 
altogether excellent work that Colonel Vigors is doing 
with the limited funds placed at his bestowal. The 
report forms a good 8vo. pamphlet of upwards of 60 
pages, with several illustrations. It includes returns 
from the counties of Armagh, Louth, Carlow, Cavan, 
Cork, Donegal, Dublin, Fermanagh, Galway, Kerry, 
Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s County, Leitrim, Limerick, 
Meath, Waterford, and Wexford, descriptive of the 
condition of certain churches and churchyards so far 
as their memorials are concerned, and in many in- 
stances giving careful copies of old, broken, or 
damaged monuments. The annual subscription is 
only 5s. We have not the slightest hesitation in 
most cordially recommending this fund to the atten- 
tion of all reverent and patriotic Irishmen. If only 
Colonel Vigors’ reports are known and _ read, he is 
sure to obtain ever increasing support. Extra copies 
can be obtained of him—address, Holloden, Bagenals- 
town, co. Carlow. 


~ %s 2% 


The sixth number of the second volume of the journal 
of the Gypsy Lore Society (printed by T. and A. 
Constable, Edinburgh) contains a note by Mr. 
Charles Leland on the language or jargon termed 
Shelta ; a Slovak-Gypsy tale, by Professor Rudolf 
von Sowa; ‘‘ The Witch,” a Polish Gypsy folk-tale, 
by Professor Isidore Kopernicki; the conclusion of 
‘* Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts,” by Mr. David 
MacRitchie ; and ‘‘ Notes on the Gypsies of Russia,” 
by Vladislav Komel de Ziehirski. Lady Burton 
also contributes an astounding episode from the life of 
her late husband. Reviews and Notes and Queries 
complete the number, which sustains the reputation 
the society has already achieved. 
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Literary Gossip for 
Archxologists. 


Mr. Mark Knight, author of Highways and Byeways 
of Old Norwich, has in the press another work to be 
called Peeps at the Past, or Rambles among Norfolk 
Antiquities. The volume promises to be as good as 
his previous venture. It is to be illustrated with 
thirteen plates by Mr. Edward Pococke, who used to 
be on the staff of the Z//ustrated London News. The 
subscription price is 31s. 6d. for specially bound 
copies, of which 60 will be printed, and 18s. for the 
other copies, which will only number 200. Messrs. 
Jarrold and Sons, of Norwich, are the publishers. 
* * * 
It is intended in the course of the summer to 
publish the Registers of St. Mary’s, Reading (1538- 
1754). Terms of subscription will be sent on applica- 
tion to Rev. G. P. Crawfurd, 38, Baker Street, Reading. 
* * * 

Mr. John Robinson is contributing to the Blyth 
Weekly News a series of very interesting articles on the 
Delaval Papers. 





* * * 

Rev. Dr. Cox, who was the founder of the Derby- 
shire Archzological and Natural History Society 
fourteen years ago, has just retired from the editor- 
ship of the journal of that association. The council 
have been most happy in their selection of a successor. 
The new editor, Rev. Charles Kerry, is an accurate 
and exceptionally well-informed archzeologist. His 
publications and pamphlets are numerous; his best 
work is the History of St. Lawrence's, Reading, a 
book that was remarkably well received on its issue 
some ten years ago. Although Mr. Kerry is now 
rector of a Bedfordshire parish (Upper Stondon), he 
is a native of Derbyshire and enthusiastic in all that 
pertains to the county. He is the possessor of a 
small library of MS. folio- volumes pertaining to 
Derbyshire, which are exclusively of his own writing 
and collection, thus following in the wake of Cole, 
Wolley, and other worthies, whose collectanea now 
rest in the British Museum. 


* * * 
Mr. J. Willis Clark, F.S.A., will shortly issue the 
Book of Observances of an English House of Austin 
Canons. This book, which was written about 1296, 
will be edited with a translation, introduction, plan 
of an Augustinian house, and notes. Readers of the 
Antiguary have already some knowledge of the in- 
teresting character of this work, through the article 
of Mr. Clark, that recently appeared in our columns. 
The edition will be limited to 300 copies ; price to 
subscribers 12s. 6d. Subscribers’ names to be sent to 
Messrs. Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 

* * * 
The Normans in Cheshire, a book by Sir George 
Sitwell, F.S.A., to which those who are acquainted 
with his Barons of Pulford are anxiously looking 
forward, is announced, and will shortly be ready for 
publication. 

* * * 
Letters of the Sitwells and Sacheverells, edited by Sir 
George Sitwell, is also passing through the press. 


The volume opens with some letters of Sir Richard 
Sacheverell, written from the court of Henry VIII., 
and contains others of Sir Henry Sacheverell and 
Robert Sytwell in the reign of Elizabeth, of the George 
Sitwell who garrisoned Renishaw for the King, and 
of William Sacheverell, the leader of the early Whig 
party in the House of Commons. The extracts from 
Mr. Sitwell’s letter-book, his account of a plot to 
murder Oliver Cromwell, his long epistle written 
during the first general election after the Restoration 
upon the causes of the Civil War, and the series of 
parliamentary fines and summonses, are of real 
historical interest. Many of the rest abound in 
curious details concerning private life in London, 
Derby, Sheffield, Nottingham, and at Renishaw. 
The book will be printed upon Japanese and hand- 
made paper and largely illustrated ; fifty copies only 
will be struck off, and these will be sold to subscribers 
at considerably less than the cost of production, what- 
ever that may turn out to be. One hundred and fifty 
pages are already in type. The price will probably 
be between two and three guineas. Sir George Sit- 
well is his own printer and publisher. Subscribers’ 
names should be sent to him at Scarborough. Sir 
George Sitwell, with rare diligence, has yet another 
work in hand, but of this, Zhe First Whig, there will 
be no copies for sale. It is an account of the political 
career of William Sacheverell, the first Whig leader 
of the House of Commons. This will make a small 
4to. of some sixty pages, with a few illustrations, and 
will be issued next June. 


* * * 


Mr. William Andrews, F.R.H.S., is making arrange- 
ments for the issue of a volume to be called Bygone 
Derbyshire. 





Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. 


BESIDE THE FIRE: A COLLECTION OF IRISH GAELIC 
FoLk STorigEs. Edited, translated, and anno- 
tated by Douglas Hyde, LL.D., with additional 
notes by Alfred Nutt. David Nuit. 8vo., 
pp. lviii., 203. Price not stated. 

This is a collection of fourteen stories and about as 
many riddles, obtained direct from the mouths of 
Gaelic-speaking Irish, and ranging from the elaborate 
mirchen, “The King of Ireland’s Son” (Grimm’s 
“ How Six travelled through the World ”) to the trivial 
anecdote of “The Old Crow and the Young Crow.” 
The majority are comparatively simple stories of 
fairies, magicians, haunted houses, etc. The inci- 
dents of folk-tales are much the same all the world 
over, but national character and local circumstances 
vary their setting, and nowhere is this more observable 
than in the contrast in style between Irish and Scot- 
tish Gaelic stories, which are specially alike in 
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subject. The briskness, raciness, and frequent poetic 
touches of the former make them peculiarly pleasant 
reading. Many an adventurous hero has been re- 
ported to have heard and imitated the fairies’ call to 
horse, and so ridden with them over land. and sea; 
but none but an Irish “boy” could ever have in- 
sisted on keeping them waiting at Rome on their 
way (!) to steal the King of France’s daughter on her 
bridal night, while he coerced the Pope to give him 
a pardon under his hand and seal for his parish 
priest, suspended ‘for no fault at all in the honest 
man, except that now and again he would have too 
much liking for a drop of the bottle.” Nor, surely, 
would any peasant story-teller outside Ireland de- 
scribe the midnight journey as ‘‘ riding like the wind, 
faster than the fastest horse ever you saw a-hunting, 
and faster than the fox and the hounds at his tail. 
The cold winter’s wind that was before them, they 
overtook her, and the cold winter’s wind that was 
behind them, she did not overtake them. And stop 
nor stay of that full race did they make none, until 
they came to the brink of the sea.” 

Dr. Hyde has done his work exceedingly well ; he 
has carefully stated the sources of the stories, and 
has even given the original Gaelic of about half of 
them, while his translations are not tiresomely literal 
and unidiomatic, nor, on the other hand, are they 
rendered in stiff book-English. In an interesting in- 
troduction he gives us his own views on Irish matters 
in general, with a good deal of Irish vigour, and 
something of Irish pugnacity, It seems to us that 
he is unnecessarily severe on earlier Irish collectors, 
as their ignorance of Gaelic was their misfortune, and 
not their fault, and two of them at any rate were 
men much before their age in their appreciation of 
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THE OLD RECORDS OF THE INDIA OFFICE. By 
Sir George Birdwood, M.D., K.C.LE., etc. 
W. H. Allen and Co. Royal 8vo., pp. xii., 316. 
Seven plates and two maps. Price not stated. 
This reprint of Sir George Birdwood’s Report on 
the Old Records of the India Office, issued in 1889, is 
the first issue of the book to the public, the former 
small edition having been officially printed for the 
India Office. The work has now been thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, and is well indexed. The 
voluminous papers submitted to Sir George Birdwood 
for classification and arrangement in the Record Rooms 
of the India Office have been divided into five heads, 
which are in the main as follows: (1) The Court and 
Committee Minutes, which range from 1599 to 1859, 
and the legal affairs of the Company ; (2) the papers 
relative to shipping, trading, and general commercial 
affairs of the Company; the sales and deliveries 
volumes which begin in 1643 are highly interesting 
both on account of the names of persons given, and 
of the denominations of piece goods; (3) Foreign 
Relations of the Company, with Persia, beginning in 
1621, China 1596, Japan 1614, Holland 1622; (4) 
the History of the Company in India, comprising the 
French in India 1749-1755, Mysore 1779-1782, 
Mogul Court proceedings 1714-1717, the Clive pro- 
ceedings, the Warren Hastings proceedings, and the 
Bengal secret proceedings of 1772-1779; and (5) 
Factory Records, which are very voluminous and 


begin in 1617. The account of these records, which 
is no mere dry catalogue, occupies 100 pages; the 
remainder of the volume is taken up with the ‘* Modern 
Quest and Invention of the Indies.” This is an 
eminently readable and well-condensed account of 
European connection with India, beginning with the 
accounts of old travellers, from Cosmas Indicopleustes 
to the date of the discovery of the sea way to India 
by Vasco da Gama, continuing with an account of 
the Portuguese Asiatic Empire and the Dutch Indies, 
and concluding with the English in the East under 
their widespread mercantile settlements or factories, 
and the British Conquest of India. The maps that 
illustrate this part of the volume are most helpful. 
The other plates include several reproductions of old 
prints of the old East India House and its successor, 
and also, emblazoned in colours, the arms of the 
*€ Old” (London) East India Company in 1677, and 
the arms of the ‘‘ New” (English) East India Com- 
pany, granted in 1698. Messrs. Allen have brought 
out the book in a good and attractive style; it has 
our hearty commendation. 
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A CATALOGUE OF SEAL ENGRAVING, also of Seals, 
Signet-rings for Seals, Stones, and Accessories. 
By Thomas Moring, High Holborn. Pp. 21. 
Various plates. Price Is. 

As this is no mere tradesman’s circular, it is a 
pleasure to noticeit. Mr. Moring gives an interesting 
though brief account concerning the history of seals, 
of seal-engraving, and of the materials used. He 
has made use of several good authorities; but when 
the pamphlet is reissued, we should recommend him 
to consult Mr. W. H. St. John Hope’s recently- 
issued description of episcopal seals, wherein the 
different style of lettering of the legends is carefully 
assigned to specific periods. The rule of lettering 
thus established applies as much to civilian or private 
seals as to those of ecclesiastics. The tools of the 
ancient engravers, says Mr. Moring, consisted of a 
diamond point, similar to that used by the modern 
glazier, and a dri!l. The latter was used to sink all 
the deeper hollows, and was revolved by means of a 
bore moved to and fro in the hand. Some gems, 
however, bear traces only of the diamond point. 
The instruments now generally used are a series of 
small wheels, made of soft iron or copper, which are 
revolved very rapidly in a spindle by means of a 
lathe worked by the foot. These tools are charged 
with diamond dust moistened with oil. The drill is 
still used for the deeper parts. A magnifying-glass 
is a constant accessory of the modern seal-engraver, 
but this aid to the eyesight was unknown to the 
ancient engravers, who are said to have rested their 
strained eyes by looking at an emerald. In the 
account of materials used for seals, it would have 
been well to name the occasional ancient use of jet, 
as well as a single recently-noted twelfth-century 
example of amber. As we look at some of the 
beautiful examples here illustrated of Mr. Moring’s 
work as a designer and engraver of seals, we need no 
longer deplore the degeneracy of modern design and 
workmanship. The vesica-shaped seal, for instance, 
of Bishop Dowden, of Edinburgh, 1886, would bear 
comparing with some of the best and finest of 
medizval effort. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





AN OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK. By the late John Wood 
Warter, edited by Richard Garnett, LL.D. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 8vo., 
vol. iii., pp. 379; vol. iv., pp. 459. Price not 
stated. 

It is five years since Dr. Garnett issued the first 
two volumes of Az Old Shropshire Oak, by the late 
Rev. J. W. Warter, son-in-law of the poet Southey, 
and well known in his lifetime as the writer of a good 
work on Sussex, called the Seaboard and the Down. 
The first half of this four-volumed work consisted of 
a charming series of roundabout papers brim full of 
general history and archeology, but centring in the 
main round. Shropshire as a centre, and specially 
illustrating the antiquities of that county. They 
began from the earliest times, and came down to the 
Tudor period. The two volumes now issued are 
fully as charming and as pleasant to read as the 
earlier issue, and, following the same method, with 
some natural history thrown in, bring the reader 
down to the end of the reign of George III. It is 
difficult to bear any grudge against so amiable a man 
as Dr. Garnett ; for who has not experienced his 
kindness and gained ready help from his encyclopzedic 
brain at the British Museum? But why should Dr. 
Garnett, of all men in the world, have sinned so 
deeply in the omission of an index, especially as 
these volumes so sorely need it. 


&¢ & 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. 
By J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., assisted by W. 
Talbot Brown. 2. 7. Batsford, High Holborn. 
Part I. Price (each part) 21s. net to subscribers ; 
25s. to non-subscribers. 

Each part of this work is issued in a portfolio; the 
size of the plates is 14 inches by 10 inches. The 
work will be completed in six parts, each containing 
twenty-one plates, seventeen or eighteen of which 
will be reproduced from photographs specially taken, 
and the others will be from drawings by the authors. 
The text will be interspersed with about a hundred 
small sketches of other interesting features, such as 
balustrades, dormer windows, corbels, groining bosses, 
carved panels, staircases, glazing, etc., etc., as well 
as some plans of buildings, and profiles of the princi- 
pal mouldings. By this means it is hoped to make 
the work far more useful than it would be were it 
merely a collection of general views, and to render it 
not only a valuable study-book for the architect, but 
of great interest to all who take pleasure in the re- 
mains of the richest period of domestic architecture 
which our country has witnessed. The buildings and 
monuments treated will range from 1560 to 1630, and 
ample explanation will be supplied in historical and 
critical text. There is ample room for such a work 
as this, for it is rather a discredit to England that 
nothing has been issued of any importance with regard 
to Renaissance architecture in England since the 
development of photography. Part I., which is now 
before us, is so thoroughly good that the subscription 
price is really moderate. It includes good photo- 
graphs of Burghley House, the home of Sir William 
Cecil ; Hardwick Hall, built by the celebrated Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury ; the newer part, Haddon Hall ; 
Park Hall; Hall i? the Wood; Broughton Castle ; 
St. John’s, Warwick; Apethore Hall; Hambleton 


Old Hall; Ragdale Old Hall; and tombs of Lord 
Burghley of Cecil, and of the Earl of Leicester. 
Measured drawings are given of Kenilworth Castle, 
together with several sheets of details, and a large 
number of cuts in the text. A delicious staircase 
appears on p. xiv., provokingly described as ‘‘ from a 
house in the South-West of England,” the poverty of 
the description arising from the fact that the owner 
does not wish his house to be identified. Perhaps if 
it was ours, we also might wish to be spared the visits 
of embryo artists and budding or full-bloomed students 
of the past; but the result will probably be on other 
readers, as well as on ourselves, that it is necessary to 
our peace of mind to discover the whereabouts of 
this staircase! Such is the perversity of the human 
mind. It will be a pleasure to refer to this admirably- 
begun work on some subsequent occasion when other 
parts have reached us. 
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Historic THANET. ByJamesSimson. Z//iot Stock. 
Post 8vo., pp. 175. Price §s. 

This little book does not call for any extended 
notice even if much space was ours, but we are glad 
to testify to the general accuracy of the historic 
summary and brief account of the early antiquities of 
the Isle of Thanet contained in these pages. It begins 
with the landing of the Romans and the origin of the 
Cinque Ports, and carries us down even to Jubilee 
Tower and grand hotels that now distinguish Thanet’s 
seaside resorts. There is not a single reference to 
authorities from beginning to end, so it is of no value 
from an antiquarian standpoint, but we should think 
it is likely to be a useful handbook. 
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Gypsy SORCERY AND FOoRTUNE-TELLING. By 
Charles Godfrey Leland. 7: Fisher Unwin. 
4to., pp. 271. Copiously illustrated by the 
author. Price 16s. 

‘¢ This work,” says the preface, ‘‘ contains a collec- 
tion of the customs, usages, and ceremonies current 
among gypsies, as regards fortune-telling, witch- 
doctoring, love-philtering, and other sorcery, illus- 
trated by many anecdotes and instances, taken either 
from works as yet very little known to the English 
reader or from personal experiences.” It is cleverly 
written (Mr. Leland could not do otherwise), suitably 
illustrated, and will be sure to find a ready place in 
folklore collections. Mr. Fisher Unwin has done 
his share well, and the work forms an unusually 
handsome and clearly-printed volume. Nevertheless 
we are disappointed. We are acquainted with the 
author’s previous writings in this direction, as well as 
with others on the same subject, and we doubt if our 
knowledge of the subject has been in any way materi- 
ally enhanced by these pages. It is completely lacking 
in system and scientific treatment, and is an amalgam, 
in the main, of old material. Irrespective, however, 
of the lack of originality and method which will 
render the book unacceptable to some, we must warn 
our readers not to purchase this book if they dislike a 
work that is powdered with cheap sneers at Christian 
belief and revealed religion. To call the hell and 
heaven named by our Saviour the ‘‘Inscrutable 
Cellar” and the ‘‘ Celestial Garret” is but shallow 
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fooling, and cannot fail to be singularly offensive to 
the great majority of English-speaking people. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. Edited 
by L. Gomme, F.S.A. Architectural Antiquities, 
Part II. Vol. xi. Zidiot Stock. 8vo., pp. x., 291. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

The last volume of these classified collections of 
the chief contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 
1731 downwards was the first part of the sections on 
Architectural Antiquities, and was confined to John 
Carter’s papers on ‘‘ Architectural Renovation.” 
These papers of Carter’s are concluded in the present 
volume, of which they occupy 164 pages. The re- 
mainder of the volume is occupied by papers of a 
later date by other writers, on subjects nearly akin to 
those dealt with in the previous pages ; they comprise 
notes on the cathedrals of Durham, York, Ely, and 
Canterbury, and on timber-houses, construction in Nor- 
man architecture, Norman house at Lincoln, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry, and ancient conduits. These two 
volumes are of the greatest value to the antiquary and 
ecclesiologist. They are not mere extracts, for they 
are supplied with notes compiled with much care that 
bring the information in the text up to the present 


time, 
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Books, ETC., RECEIVED.—We have on our table 
various books that we hope ere long to review or 
notice, but for which space has not hitherto been 
found. Among them may be mentioned two fine 
volumes on the Church Plate of Leicestershire ; The 
English Rediscovery of America (Elliot Stock) ; Zhe 
Queen’s Prime Ministers, three vols. (Sampson Low 
and Marston); and Chaldean Science (Griffith, Farran 
and Co.). 

We continue to receive from Messrs. Black the 
monthly parts of a new and greatly-amended edition 
of Sir Daniel Wilson’s Memorials of Edinburgh in the 
Olden Time, price 2s. each part; also from Mr. 
Elliot Stock Memorials of Old Chelsea, by Alfred 
Beaver, issued monthly at 2s. each part, or Is. 6d. to 
subscribers. Both of these seem very desirable works ; 
we defer longer notices until their completion. 

The thirteenth part of the quarterly issue of Motes 
and Queries for Somerset and Dorset, jointly ediced 
by Rev. F. W. Weaver and Rev. C. H. Mayer, is 
full of good matter. Though comparisons are in- 
vidious, it seems to us quite one of the best of the 
provincial journals of this character, there is such a 
happy absence, as a rule, of old material. 

We are glad to welcome a new antiquarian quarterly 
—The London and Middlesex Notebook. It is pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock at 2s. a part, or at an 
annual subscription of 5s. 6d. As an illustrated 
magazine, devoted exclusively to the local history and 
antiquities of the cities of London and Westminster 
and the county of Middlesex, it ought to have abun- 
dant material, and under the editorship of Mr. W. 
P. W. Phillimore, it should also have abundance of 
readers. The first number opens remarkably well. 

Among the variety of pamphlets and small books 
that have accumulated, we can only name three, all 
of real merit: Pleasant Rambles round Derby, by 
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John Ward (Bewley and Roe, Derby, price Is.) ; Zhe 
Leper in England, with some Account Hj English Lazar- 
Houses, by R. C. Hope, F.S.A. (John Hagyard, 
Scarborough) ; and Relation of a Voyage to Tadmor 
in 1691, by Dr. Halifax, from original MS. in posses- 
sion of Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A. 

We have only space this month to enumerate the 
continued receipt and appreciation of the current 
numbers of Minerva (Rome); L’ Art dans les Deux 
Mondes (Paris); The Literary News, The Library 
Journal, and The Bookmaker (New York); The 
Builder, Building World, British Bookmaker, Western 
Antiquary, East Anglian, and Byegones. 


Correspondence, 
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RUBBINGS OF INSCRIBED STONES. 
(Vol. xxiii., p. 184.) 

In reply to your correspondent ‘‘ N.,” who asks for 
‘¢ definite instructions as to the best method of rubbing 
inscribed or ornamental stones,” I have much pleasure 
in giving my experiences, resulting from practical 
work extending over some years. A rubbing may be 
defined as a copy of any design in relief on an object 
of metal, stone, wood, or other material, obtained by 
placing a sheet of paper over the surface of the object, 
and rubbing it with some substance, which either 
comes off and adheres to the paper, or sinks into it, 
thus producing dark marks wherever the rubber is 
pressed hard against the paper by the projecting por- 
tions of the design beneath. The method of taking 
rubbings of brasses in this manner with heel-ball has 
long been familiar to archzeologists, but it is quite un- 
suitable for copying the patterns on sculptured stones. 
For these grass, dock-leaves, a piece of black leather, 
or, still better, a mixture of blacklead and oil put on 
with a wash-leather pad, are preferable. The dis- 
advantage of grass is that it wears the paper into 
holes, and is liable to fade, but in combination with 
an old newspaper it is useful on an emergency when 
nothing better is at hand. Black leather is tedious to 
rub with, and does not give a dark copy. For the 
remaining process, which I have used more successfully 
than the others, the following materials are required : 
(1) a pad for rubbing with, of an ellipsoidal shape, 
about 44 inches long by 24 inches wide, formed of a 
core of rough washing-flannel, rolled up tight, and 
covered with three thicknesses of wash-leather, tied 
up at the top like a bag with whipcord ; (2) a glass 
bottle with a wide mouth and screw-top, containing 
a mixture of powdered blacklead, such as is used for 
cleaning grates, and salad oil, of the consistency of 
thick cream ; (3) several sheets of paper of the kind 
on which newspapers are printed, or a roll of the thin 
lining-paper used by paperhangers ; (4) a bone paper- 
knife 8 inches long and 1 inch wide, quite plain, 
having rounded ends and no handle. The operation 
of rubbing is performed thus. The paper is spread 
out over the surface of the sculptured stone, and the 
pad, after being coated with blacklead and oil, is 
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rubbed backwards and forwards over the paper until 
the whole of the pattern appears in black and white. 
This seems simple enough, but several precautions are 
necessary in order to ensure success. In holding the 
paper great care must be taken to prevent its either 
slipping or rotating. This is avoided by placing the flat 
of the palm of the hand on the paper against the 
level surface of the stone at two or more points, as far 
apart as possible. The paper should not be stretched 
round the angle of the stone, as doing so causes 
wrinkles. It facilitates the rubbing if the paper is 
rubbed over with the hand first, so as to press it into 
the hollows, or if the surface of the stone be slightly 
damped as well. Where more than one sheet of paper 
is used, a lap of at least 6 inches should be given. 
Do not, however, make the lap whilst rubbing, but 
let the same part of the pattern for a depth of 6 
inches appear in the bottom of the first rubbing and 
the top of the next, which will enable the two to be 
pasted together afterwards by placing corresponding 
points one above the other, and marking the junction 
with a pencil line and small crosses. The thickness 
of the paper should depend on the roughness of the 
stone. Granite and slate are, perhaps, the two worst 
kinds of stone for rubbing, and fine-grained sandstone 
the best. The sharp-pointed crystals in the granite 
cut the paper and pad all to pieces. In slate every 
scratch comes out, and confuses the design. A 
smooth surface to the sculpture with rounded edges is 
the easiest to rub, and the amount of relief is com- 
paratively of small importance. In taking a rubbing 
when a high wind is blowing, the paper may be used 
in double or treble thicknesses, or may be tied to the 
stone by a string right round it at the top and bottom. 
In using folded sheets of paper, which can be manipu- 
lated more rapidly than rolls, the folds should be made 
like those of a map, first all in one direction, and then 
all in the other, thus creasing the paper less than by 
folding it across and across. 

The pad is covered with the mixture by taking some 
of the blacklead and oil out of the bottle with the 
paper-knife, spreading it on a piece of newspaper, 
and then dipping the pad into it, afterwards rubbing 
the pad on the newspaper in different places, until it 
is dry and ceases to smudge. The paper-knife can be 
more easily cleaned than a spoon, and is also useful 
for cutting the sheets. 

The pad should be made as hard and firm as 
possible, but without lumps or inequalities. The 
outer covering of wash-leather will require to be 
frequently replaced as it gets worn out. A small pad 
on the end of a flat stick can be used for getting into 
corners. A pad can also be fastened to a long rod for 
reaching high up above the head. 

Rubbings of sculptured stones require to be supple- 
mented by photographs or sketches. In outlining 


rubbings allowance should always be made for the 
diminished width of the different parts of the design. 
Care should also be taken to observe that where two 
parts of the sculpture in relief come close together, 
the pad is prevented from getting down into the 
hollow, and the outline is thus distorted. 

Rubbings are chiefly valuable for fixing the principal 
points in a design, which can be completed afterwards 
by the eye or by measurement. I applied rubbings to 
archzeological work on a considerable scale more than 
fifteen years ago in copying cup and ring markings on 
rock surfaces, sometimes as large as 12 feet square. 

After outlining the rubbings, I divided them into 
I-inch squares, with a sort of gridiron made of flat 
bars an inch wide and an inch apart, and copied them 
on Letts’ sectional paper, divided into eighths of inches. 
Latterly, photography has completely superseded this 
tedious process, and I have had the whole of the 
rubbings of the sculptured stones of Scotland, taken 
during my tenure of the Gunning Fellowship last year, 
photographed to a scale of an inch and a half to the 
foot. A tracing of the outline is then all that is 
required to make a finished drawing. 

J. RomILty ALLEN, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers of they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

Manuscripts cannot be returned unless stamps are 
enclosed, 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Whilst the Editor will be glad to give anyassistance he 
can to archeologists on archeological subjects, he desires 
to remind certain correspondents that letters contain- 
ing queries can only be inserted in the “ ANTIQUARY” 
af of general interest, or on some new subject ; nor 
can he undertake to reply privately, or through the 
‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of the ordinary nature 
that sometimes reach him. No attention is paid to 
anonymous communications or would-be contributions. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
‘© Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” 

The continuation of ‘* Church Goods,” “ Holy Wells,” 
and “* Burials at the Black Friars” are unavoidably 
held over to our next number. 

Our contributor Mr.'F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Lane- 
ing College, Shoreham, will be grateful for information 
at any time forwarded to him direct of any Roman 
finds, and also of reprints or numbers of provincial 
archeological journals containing articles on such 
subjects. 


SF 











